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EDITORIAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 1955-56 


The school year 1955-56 opens with challenging prospects and prob- 
lems. Although exact figures are not yet available, schools face this fall a 
larger enrollment of pupils than ever before in the history of this country. 
And the birthrate continues to rise. Already the World War II flood tide of 
children is entering the secondary schools. Fully prepared and certificated 
secondary school teachers are beginning to be in short supply in all subject 
matter fields. The so-called “emergency,” so long characteristic of elemen- 
tary schools, is now shared by secondary education as it will soon be also 
by the colleges and universities. 


State and White House Conferences 


Nationwide attention will be directed to the problems of education at 
the White House Conference in November. By the time this issue of the 
Journal reaches your desk, over 3,000 Californians, educators and laymen, 
will have met in Sacramento at the call of Governor Goodwin J. Knight in 
preparation for the Washington meeting. An unprecedented opportunity 
exists to present the case for American education and its needs. 


Administrators to Receive Journal 


The Journal faces the year with interesting plans, prospects, and a firm 
intention to reflect and to interpret during 1955—56 the rapidly developing 
scene in secondary education. 

For the first time in its history, the Journal will go to the desk of every 
secondary school administrator who is a member of the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administrators. The Executive Board and the 
Representative Council of the Association voted in the spring to include 
subscription to the Journal with membership in the Association. This in- 
creases the circulation of the Journal by almost one third. Although a large 
number of administrators of the State have been active Journal readers and 
writers for a long period of time, this further extension of coverage should 
enable the Journal better to fulfill its purpose of promoting the sharing of 
constructive educational ideas and practices. 


Symposium Plans for 1955-56 


The Journal will achieve its purpose as teachers and administrators to- 
gether in the schools USE the Journal in their programs of faculty study. 
With this in mind, the symposiums for the year have been planned around 
the type of practical problems and issues that are of concern to faculties 
everywhere and to teachers of all of the different subject matter fields. The 
schedule for the year is as follows: 
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Date Symposium 

October 1955 The Teaching of Reading in Secondary Schools: An 
All-School Responsibility 

November 1955 Classroom Discipline and Management in Secondary 
Schools 

December 1955 The Secondary Schools and Juvenile Delinquency 

January 1956 Education of the “Non-Academic” Pupil in the Sec- 
ondary School 

February 1956 Teaching Critical Thinking and Problem Solving in 
the Secondary School 

March 1956 Developing Economic Competence of Pupils in the 
Secondary School 

April 1956 The Changing American Family: Implications for 
the Secondary School 

May 1956 The Junior High School Today 


To expedite discussions, faculties are invited to plan meetings around these 
topics. Extra copies of any particular issue of the Journal may be easily 
obtained from the Business Office. 


Critical Times Ahead 


The days ahead will be critical ones, especially for secondary education. 
From time to time there appear in the public press, questions concerning the 
appropriateness of present compulsory school attendance laws. These ques- 
tioners will become more vocal with the increasing financial burden that 
accompanies attempts to provide an ever expanding and improving educa- 
tional program for a larger and larger number of young people and adults 
over a longer period of time and as other demands for the tax dollar become 
greater. Added to these voices are those from within the profession who 
ask are there not persons now required to be in school who should not be 
there? 


Trained Leaders Needed 


We must not lose sight of the fact that trained leadership was never so 
needed as now. The demands made upon each and every citizen who lives 
in this half of the twentieth century are such that he must have an infinitely 
better education than did his forefathers, both for his own and for so- 
ciety’s sake. It is profoundly true, as never before, that every citizen, if he 
is to be a ruler, as indeed he is destined to be in a democracy, must be edu- 
cated as a ruler. This means more education for all, suited to the unique 
talents of each citizen. 


New Scholarship Programs 


Welcome indeed is announcement of the largest private nationwide 
scholarship program in the history of the United States, and the new pro- 
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gram for State scholarships enacted into law by the last session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. In these measures, we have again taken cognizance of 
the fact that continued education for a youth is still too dependent upon the 
income level of his family. How much remains to be done may be noted 
in the situation where at the same time that we are making scholarship funds 
available so that more students can go to college, the colleges and universi- 
ties are everywhere already strained to the limit with their present enroll- 
ments. 

These scholarship programs will help to ensure that leadership and 
talent are not wasted. But the main problem, which the secondary school 
cannot escape, still remains: to see that the potentially able and talented 
youth are challenged to the full during their high school years, so that their 
interests will not be dulled, their values and habits warped to the point where 
they will not even want to continue their education, even with scholarships, 
and will not want to train themselves for leadership roles. In this connec- 
tion, we hope that the State Legislature has only temporarily postponed for 
the year its plan to provide funds for experimental work with talented pupils. 

The year 1955-56 will witness a quickening pace of developments in 
secondary education in California and in the nation. Experimentation, some 
of it unpopular, aimed at increasing the efficiency both of teaching and of 
the use of the school plant will be pushed forward. An open mind, and an 
objective rather than a negative attitude, will be required in appraising these 
newer ventures. Every possible effort will be required to ensure that the 
program of secondary education moves forward, even under increasingly 
difficult circumstances. Secondary education will, in this decade, pass 
through its most critical period. Looking back upon a century and a half 
of development and adjustment to the changing conditions of American 
life, we may be confident of the future of the secondary school, even though 
the road ahead will not be an easy one. 


R.N.B. 





It Took a Foreigner 


By LINA BACIGALUPI 





The spirit and lustre of a genuinely creative teacher shines through 
in this article by Lina Bacigalupi in which she recounts a dramatic 
shift in her whole approach to teaching in the junior high school. She 
received the degree of A.B. from the College of the Pacific in 1945 and 
has since been teaching English and American history in the core pro- 
gram at Franklin Junior High School, Vallejo, California. 





My friend Pietro is always doing something quite fantastic, but de- 
lightful. I will never forget his version of a Christmas surprise gift last 
year. One evening at the end of a busy school day, I had remarked quite 
casually in pre-Christmas holiday anticipation, “Vacation coming! How 
I already would love to be 1,000 miles away from all the hustle and bustle 
of the last few days of school. Somewhere deep in a snow covered forest 
watching silver stags leap across moonlit snow.”’ You can imagine my 
amazement a few days later on Christmas morning when I, a California 
coast city dweller, found a bucket of snow on my front porch and a fawn 
nibbling the rose bushes in our garden. A fawn with a red satin ribbon and 
little bell jingling around its neck, no less! All this simply because I had ex- 
pressed some whim about snow and stags. How he ever managed the in- 
credulous gift neither I nor my curious neighbors can imagine—nor could 
the skeptical game warden to whom I had to do some fast talking to con- 
vince him that I hadn’t broken a law and that “It was just Peter.” 

And then there was the time Pietro—but that is another long story. | 
suppose these funny situations are always happening because he is an 
artist—thoroughly enthusiastic, spontaneous, light-hearted, and gay, a 
dream with a charming foreign accent to whom nothing is impossible. Or 
perhaps he has the light humorous touch with everything because he has 
known so much anguish in the past—in days of trying with other “con- 
tadini” to resist the fascists. In his quiet moments he has mentioned nights 
of cold, hunger, and hiding in the countryside hills about his village, with 
always a fear gnawing away inside as to what was happening to his family. 

Last week Pietro really scored a high mark in surprises. He popped in 
on me in the middle of my last period English class just as I was taking my 
eighth graders to the library to choose their free reading books for the week. 
Through my mind were coursing wishes that no teacher might have his 
door open to hear my noisy group come tromping down the hall, that | 
wouldn't lose several on the way via detours to restrooms, that Bill wouldn't 
select this time to chase Dick again. A little debate was going on in my mind 
as to whether or not I should have them all line up and issue the warning, 
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“Anybody that acts funny will be sent to the office!” And then there was 
Peter in an army uniform grinning at me. The students began whispering 
and tittering. 

I pushed him out into the hall. “Peter, what on earth are you doing 
here! I'll never hear the last of it from the kids! And what are you doing 
in that get-up!’"’ His answer came quickly as I sent the students scrambling 
on ahead to the library. 

“T haf join de armee of the United Staytees. Becoz det way dey make 
me becoom a ceeteezeri queeker right away. En I deedn’t want to tell you 
before so you don’t be onhappee when I go catch de train today. En I want 
to keep you een my mind just like dees anyway, weeth all dos keeds making 
det noise around you becoz eez nice. Eez good noise. Dey so free and happy. 
Een my contree de keeds dey always used to march weeth de black shirts 
on—stiff and no noise een order, You are a loafly picture to take with me, 
my sweet.” 

Before I had time to gather my wits, I felt a good-bye kiss gently brush 
my cheek, and Pietro of the sad-happy eyes was gone. 

But suddenly there was the whole answer to many questions I had been 
pondering about discipline, democracy, teaching! “Eez nice noise when 
keeds ees free!’ My heart was racing with the surprise of Peter’s departure 
and a sudden little whirl of knowledge. The days teachers spend worrying 
about quietness and order in the group! Phrases ran through my mind: 
“Stick to the rules. Be firm. Raise your hand to leave your seat! Sharpen 
your pencils before the bell rings. Get permission to talk to your neighbor. 
This group must be quiet!” What if I had gone ahead and marched my 
little eighth graders down the hall to the library in a silent, straight, me- 
chanical line, unthinking and passive under authority! Suddenly I saw the 
problem clearly—it would have meant that superficially the group was in 
order, but that the individual was lost. The revelation brought by Peter’s 
remark “Kez nice noise when keeds ees free” became a way by which to steer. 

This guidepost has had, I find, tremendous effects on many activities 
in the classroom. For example, on the first day of school I no longer hand 
out to the students a mimeographed list of “thou shalt not” rules. I let them 
discuss in round-table conferences and decide what classroom rules they 
will set up for themselves. Net results: They live up to their own rules 
better than they ever lived up to mine, even though theirs are more rigorous 
than mine ever were. I am regarded as less of a “tyrant school teacher” and 
more as a “standby helper” who counts on them to govern themselves. The 
lid does not blow off when I leave the room. Upon my return things are 
still in order. 

Another example of a change: Now I do not hand them a staggering 
list of 1,000 spelling demons they must master. I let them make their own 
spelling lists. Each youngster beams with pride when his name appears by 
the words he has contributed to the class spelling list. Compiling the fist, 
checking on duplication makes an extra fine job for several committees too, 
gives them an opportunity to use judgment. 
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The guidepost tempers my own attitude. Before I might have shouted, 
“Johnny, sit down and be quiet, or you will stay after school” ; now I find 
myself speaking softly, “Johnny, what is it that troubles you?” Net result 
from putting less emphasis on general order and more on the individual : 
We lose our tempers less, and there is better rapport and co-operation. 

Even in the matter of assignments Peter’s philosophy has visible effects. 
I, authority, do not push assignments at them each day, arriving, as many 
teachers do, victorious, but alone at the end of the book. Instead I let the 
students discuss what should be mastered or learned from a chapter or story 
and suggest projects they feel inspired to do. Net result: By their participa- 
tion in the planning they are not just a mob receiving orders from an 
authority, but are individuals learning to bring out the best within them- 
selves and to think for themselves. 

Even in classroom furnishings democracy can be applied. The teacher 
intent on strict disciplining would arrange seats in a mechanical straight 
line order, all facing front. One concerned more with good rapport and 
establishing a happy, friendly, at ease, family atmosphere may place the 
desks in a circle. The result for me has been better discussions, no note 
passing, no sneakiness. The care of window shades, plants, bulletin boards 
can be assigned to monitors to develop a sense of responsibility and interest. 
So what if the displays are a bit more lopsided than what the teacher could 
do, or if the plants hazard an occasional dry spell, or a few window shades 
are broken. The sense of belonging and responsibility are worth it. Stu- 
dents become more aware of surroundings and beauty. Displays are looked 
at and criticized. Everyone wants to be a monitor. 

Notice how a typical composition assignment changes under the demo- 
cratic procedure. Before I would ordinarily write a subject or two on the 
board, then spend hours at home correcting papers at which the students 
would merely glance upon return. Now, however, the students list dozens 
of subjects on the board. Then committees are selected to make the first 
correction of the papers. Then I let the students enjoy free reading while I 
correct the papers in personal conference with the student. End results: 
Everyone wants to be on the committee, there is more recognition in shared 
composition, there is more attention to my corrections, and other students 
are being given an opportunity to analyze for themselves. 

Freedom to plan, co-operate, share, and grow—there is real democracy. 
And “Eet eez a good noise de keeds make’”’ in attaining it. As teachers we 
should not be afraid of it. 





An Experiment on Grouping 


Within the Classroom 


By KENNETH HOOVER 





While this report on an “experiment” would not meet all of the 
critical tests for controlled classroom study of the sophisticated psy- 
chological scientist, it does represent the kind of thoughtful, practical 
work that teachers are continuously attempting as they refine their own 
procedures in the field. And we are grateful to Mr. Hoover for shar- 
ing the results with us. He conducted this study while he was a teacher 
of biology and speech in Sedro Woolley High School, Sedro Woolley, 
Washington. Next year he will serve as a General Supervisor of Cadet 
Teachers, San Francisco State College. He received the degree of 
Ed.D. from University of Washington, Seattle, in. 1955. 





Introduction 


Teaching forty to forty-five students biology in a crowded, insufficiently 
equipped, classroom can be most challenging. Every child has a right to 
an education commensurate with his abilities. Teaching should be aimed 
at the individual. According to John Dewey: 


. the attempt to make all members of a group of learners ad- 
vance at an equal rate, regardless of individual differences, could result 
only in failure and frustration. . . . Not alone must the learner be 
motivated, but the subject matter must also be well within his capacity. 
There may be ‘no royal road to learning,’ but sometimes there are easy 
gradients... .”” 


The student should work at his own rate of speed and be evaluated in terms 
of his progress. Suggested techniques for measuring this progress, how- 
ever, are apparently lacking, especially when classes are too large for in- 
dividualized instruction. 

Some teachers attempt to “expose” entire classes to the same tests and 
subject matter content. They frequently evaluate on the basis of an empher- 
ical curve of probability. Thus, there is a more-or-less fixed number who 
receive A, B, C, D, and F marks. Those below passing may be granted the 
S grade if they have tried, unsuccessfully, to accomplish certain minimum 
standards. Individual differences often include the assignment of extra 
work to better students. The system seems to have several serious disad- 
vantages. 


1J. F. Santee, “John Dewey—Educational Philosopher,” Phi Delta Kappan, 34:9 
(October 1952). 
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1. Will the better students earnestly attempt maximum achievement 
when they realize they can rank in the upper bracket with moderate effort ? 

2. If the application of learning is considered necessary (rather than 
a mere assimilation of facts), will the slower students succeed sufficiently 
to maintain continuous effort? 

3. Should not a student be measured by progress that is commensurate 
with his ability rather than by progress in relation to the rest of his class? 
Is it not rather cruel to ask him to compete with classmates who far excel 
him in ability? 

Sorenson, in reviewing research on ability grouping within the classroom 
concluded : 

. instruction suitable for the bright is not adapted to the average 
and dull. Consequently, when children are classified into ability groups, 
the content of the courses and the method of instruction should be 
adapted to their learning capacities. Bright children need much less 
drill and will respond to teaching that leads them to interpret and relate 
what they learn. They will profit from a method permitting them to 
work independently, and a method causing them to integrate larger 
portions of their knowledge. . . . 

Children of less aptitude need more direct help from the teacher. 

.. . drill, frequent reviews, and frequent testing are more effective 

for the dull.’ 


By removing all restrictions on the number of individuals who could 
earn any particular mark, students of average ability may be encouraged, 
since they are no longer in direct competition with superior students. The 
system still falls short of many major elements in teaching and evaluation. 
Grading is still on a group basis. But if we are to teach individuals, it 
follows that we should mark individuals. 


The experiment 


An experiment was conducted in four tenth grade biology classes of 
Sedro Woolley High School, Sedro Woolley, Washington. In two of the 
classes the students were classified and seated into three groups on the basis 
of (1) past achievement in biology, (2) intelligence rating scores, and (3) 
reading scores. In a third class the students were classified but not seated 
in groups, while the fourth class was neither classified nor grouped. 

Group |: Students making high B’s and A’s, high average or better I.Q. 
and reading scores. These students were assigned certain biological ex- 
periments, microscopic work, oral and written reports not assigned the 
other groups. When doing microscopic work, for example, the group was 
expected to apply scientific knowledge in setting-up the instruments and 
completing study of the microscopic specimens without further aid of a 
basic textbook. Tests stressed the application of knowledge. Plant classi- 


2 Herbert Sorenson, Psychology in Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948), pp. 234-35. 
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fication, for instance, included actual field identification of any plant species 
to be found within the phylum. ; 

Group II: Students making B’s and C’s with intelligence ratings and 
reading scores average to low average. These students were allowed more 
time to assimilate the same amount of factual knowledge and terminology 
and were expected to see microscopic specimens prepared by members of 
Group I. In doing microscopic sketches book diagrams were available when 
needed. Laboratory experiments were simple. Much of the work was of a 
report nature. Tests consisted of simple comparisons with some application 
expected. In the case of plant classification the group was expected to 
classify only plants previously studied. Reviews were designed to stress 
basic principles. 

Group III: Students making D’s and F’s with below average ability and 
low reading scores. They were so far behind that school often was mean- 
ingless except from the social standpoint. This group was assigned about 
one half as much work as members of Group I. The work consisted of 
basic facts and principles most likely to be needed in nonprofessional work. 
Review questions were especially helpful to the group. Tests were designed 
to stress acquisition of relatively few facts and principles. A minimum of 
application of knowledge was expected. Extra work was often of a mere 
mechanical nature. (Examples: drawings, written reports, and bulletin 
board displays. ) 

A person who did excellent or poor work in his group could move to 
another group if desired. Here individual conferences became most useful. 

Students in all groups could earn any mark from A to F on class work. 
For example, if an individual consistently earned A marks in Group ITI he 
was encouraged to move to Group II. By choosing to remain in his original 
group the person was entitled to a C mark for the course since he was doing 
C level work. This policy was necessary in order to conform to the com- 
petitive marking policy of the school. At the same time it provided an in- 
centive to encourage the individual to work within the group nearest his 
ability. Few individuals chose to remain in groups above or below their 
abilities. 


Students’ reaction to grouping 


Group | students, which had been “coasting,” at first objected to the 
additional work but soon preferred the plan, since experiments and micro- 
scopic work became more interesting. More voluntary suggestions were 
offered for extra and different projects. Typical remarks, after the plan 
had been in operation for nine weeks, were as follows: 


It gives some of us a chance to prove what we can do while, at the 
same time, allows others to keep up. 

Now that we don’t have to wait for the slow students we do more 
experiments. 

It gives each individual equal rights. 

When you divide the class into groups you find out which ones are 
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capable of doing best. The ones who are not so capable have a better 
chance. 

I think it is more fun this way. I work harder and really enjoy 
working with students who can easily understand things. 


Group II members were pleased from the beginning. They noticed 
little difference except that some test items were easier. Some of their 
written comments follow: 


I now learn more and my grades are better. 

I am not as smart as other students and by grouping it is easier to 
study and keep up. 

I like biology better after we changed into groups. It is more in- 
teresting. 

You work harder so you can stay in your group. 

You can work with the kids of equal ability. 


Group III liked the plan best of all. They thought that with less ma- 
terial to study their learning increased. They especially liked the review 
sheets. There was apparently no resentment in being placed in a C group. 
Of course, they could earn any mark for classwork but knew that C was the 
highest mark for the course that could be awarded. As one said, ‘“C looks 
great to me beside my usual D’s and F’s. Why do not all teachers do this?” 
Other typical remarks were: 


I think I am learning more. If we were changed back as before I 
know | would just fall behind again. 

| am not as smart as students in Groups I and II. 

You can get more help if you are in groups. 


The lack of stigma attached to Groups II and III might have resulted 
from high school students’ knowledge of their own capacities and limita- 
tions. 

A third class was classified but not grouped in the classroom. Little was 
said about the different work levels between groups. There was less oppor- 
tunity or willingness of the students to plan their own work. From the 
standpoint of human relationships there seemed to be some merit. The 
group had been seated sociometrically. Consequently, committee work was 
more practical. It was possible to seat the other classes sociometrically, how- 
ever, within the respective groups. 

The fourth class served as a control. The classes were not equated. As 
a result the number in the different groups varied considerably from one 
class to another. 


Results, based on scholastic achievement 


General scholastic improvement was evident in all groups. Though tests 
for Group I involved more application the wider range of class activities 
seemed to stimulate more and better thinking. Some students accomplished 
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a great deal more. Aside from being more challenging and stimulating, com- 
ments seemed to indicate that social pressure may have been a factor. For 
example, a general comment was, “I work harder now because the people 
near me make good grades.” 

Table I shows that after nine weeks there was a gain in the two grouped 


TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT IN Four BioLoGy CLASSES 
BEFORE AND AFTER NINE WEEKS OF ABILITY 
GROUPING WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 


Classes Grouped Grades at Time Grades Nine Weeks 
and Divided Number of Grouping after Grouping 
ee eae ee aA 2 > 

GroupI...... 8 2 de 4 4 
Group Il..... 9 . &.2 >. 2 
Group III .... 10 hop 4 6 
GroupI...... 6 1 4 | es °S 0 
Group II ..... 11 Pp ¢Qows Pee ho ey 
GroupIII.... 11 $8 2°. $24 
Total for both 

groups .... 55 Sh § «8... 7° 3 10 8 
Class Grouped but not Divided 
GroupI...... 11 .:9..,2 _— se 
Group II ..... 10 he wr pee 2 4 0 
| 2d 3. 
Total for class. 26 eo ¢ SG. a sO Oe Ree 
Class not 

grouped 


or divided .. 32 a. a a oe Ce a) ee a 


and divided classes in scholastic average as compared to the same classes at 
the initiation of the experiment. There was an increase in A grades from 
three to seven ; an increase in B grades from eleven to nineteen ; a decrease 
in C grades from thirteen to ten; a decrease in F (failing) grades from 
eighteen to eleven. The class that was grouped but not divided in the class- 
room showed some gain as well as the control group. The slight change 
among the members of the class not seated by ability groups leaves room for 
further research. Possible contributing factors may have been lack of 
social pressure, inability to direct this group as effectively due to the seating 
arrangement, or nature of the particular class itself. 

While the success or failure of such a plan is dependent upon the teacher 
and the class the author feels that the following implications might be of 
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value to teachers contemplating trying such a plan of class organization. 
These implications might form a basis for additional research by the class- 
room teacher. 

1. Superior biology students soon became willing participants in higher 
learning activities. 

2. Preliminary response to an anonymous questionnaire indicated that 
there was little or no stigma resulting from seating by groups. 

3. There were indications that a greater sense of belonging was attained 
from working with individuals of similar academic capacities. 

4. The method possibly permitted more effective teaching in the ex- 
cessively large classes. 

5. More time should have been allotted to motivation exercises for 
weak students. Motivation activities which stimulated the average and 
superior students appeared to be beyond the imagination of poor students. 

While recognizing certain difficulties in the use of such a technique it 
appeared that the system did much to eliminate two practices which may lead 
to ineffective teaching. First, that of directing teaching toward the ‘“‘mythi- 
cal” average students. Second, that of evaluating one student against the 
other, regardless of ability to do school work. 





AWARDS FOR STUDENTS IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


During the coming school year, 140 students throughout the nation will share awards 
totalling $10,000 in the fifth annual program of Science Achievement Awards. The program 
is conducted by the Future Scientists of America of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion (an NEA department). 

The contest is open to all students in grades 7 through 12 in public, private, and parochial 
schools. Awards consisting of U.S. Savings Bonds, gold pins, certificates, and school trophy 
plaques will be given for outstanding projects. 

Any project—an investigative problem, a library research, model building, etc.—in 
general science, biology, chemistry, physics, or any field of science or mathematics at any 
grade level (7 through 12) is eligible for entry. Special national awards will be given for 
projects that deal with metals or metallurgy. Project reports must be mailed to Regional 
Chairman not later than March 15. 

The Science Achievement Awards program is sponsored by the American Society for 
Metals, an organization of professional metallurgical engineers. To participate, students 
are expected simply to complete and report a science or mathematics project; there are no 
tests to take and no essays to write. Awards are designed to give recognition for individual 
student activity and accomplishment and to encourage students to consider careers in science 
and engineering. 

Additional information and student entry forms may be obtained from the Future Sci- 
entists of America, National Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 





Review of Forty Ethics Commission 
Investigations 


By HARRY A. FOSDICK 





California is entering upon.a new era in personnel relations with 
the enactment of the Dilworth tenure bill in the last session of the State 
Legislature. The California Teachers Association through its various 
ethics commissions will be called upon more and more for pioneering 
work. This brief statistical summary of the activities of the Com- 
mission indicates that work has been progressing in an objective, im- 
partial, and professional manner. Much credit for this goes to Harry 
A. Fosdick who is the Executive Secretary for the State Ethics Com- 
mission. 





For six years the organized teaching profession in California has been 
moving toward professional self-discipline and responsibility through the 
ethics commissions of the California Teachers Association. A recently- 
published summary of the first forty major studies made by these commis- 
sions has given the profession a chance for a backward look at the accu- 
mulated experience. 

Enactment of the Dilworth tenure bill designed to give the reports of 
the state ethics commission (to be re-named the Personnel Standards Com- 
mission ) the possible status of expert testimony in permanent-teacher dis- 
missal cases makes such a backward glance even more important. 

Some press comment on the new law predicts that such a commission 
will merely make the dismissal of a permanent teacher even more difficult, 
assuming that the panels of professional peers will always uphold the 
teacher. 

Other opponents of the CTA-sponsored program assert that this merely 
is the device of the administrator-dominated company union to assist su- 
perintendents and boards to dismiss anyone they please. 

From still another group has been heard the charge that the ethics com- 
missions and the CTA are anti-administration, despite the fact that on the 
hearing panels for every case involving a superintendent has been a liberal 
representation of prominent administrators. The California Association 
of School Administrators and the California Elementary School Adminis- 
trators Association already have adopted working arrangements with the 
CTA ethics commissions for the joint handling of cases involving their 
members. CASSA is considering a similar agreement. 

With these conflicting views in mind, here is a statistical summary of 
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the first forty ethics commission cases from the standpoint of the persons 
involved. 

Administrators. Nineteen cases were based primarily on the ethics of 
administrators, or community conflict in which a superintendent was the 
principal subject of contention. In five of these cases, the superintendent 
was given either complete support or sufficient support that his community 
position was strengthened. 

In five other cases there was a balance of praise and criticism. Two of 
these superintendents retained their positions, while in three instances dis- 
missal already had occurred and the commission report was not sufficiently 
positive to win reinstatement. 

Nine superintendents were more criticized than praised. Four of these 
left the profession and another resigned his position as a result of the re- 
ports. In the other four, the status of long-term contracts was such that 
dismissal was impossible, or the nature of the problem permitted correction 
without change of personnel. In several, both of these circumstances pre- 
vailed. . 

Teachers. Eighteen cases hinged on the ethics of twenty-three teachers. 
Six of these teachers were cleared of charges, supported, and either retained 
their positions or were assisted in obtaining better positions. Two others 
were criticized for unprofessional conduct but were able to correct their 
practices and remain employed. 

In six cases involving nine teachers, the board was supported in dis- 
missal actions already announced. In some of these studies the commissions 
did not attempt to evaluate the accuracy or adequacy of the cause but merely 
established that the dismissals were based on professional considerations, 
not on extraneous or punitive factors. 

Five teachers resigned or were dismissed in compliance with commission 
recommendations. Four of the five are out of the profession. Despite CTA 
support following another major study, one teacher’s credential was re- 
voked. 

General Conflict. The other three cases involved general conflict or 
confusion without specific accusations regarding any individuals. 

The teachers, board, and principal all were found out of line in one. 
An election cured the board problem. The principal was given another trial 
and then dismissed. The board has not yet carried out its announced in- 
tention to release the teachers who had been causing some of the difficulty, 
though most of them are serving on sub-standard credentials and none are 
permanent. 

Teachers were victims of strained board-superintendent relations in the 
second case. Suggested policies are being followed and the atmosphere has 
cleared. 

Mass dismissals precipitated the third case. The board was both criti- 
cized and supported, but has followed commission recommendations care- 
fully to correct unsatisfactory practices. 

That’s the picture. Four teachers and four administrators have been 
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removed from the profession by these studies. Five of each have been kept 
in the profession who otherwise would have left through inability to find 
employment or through disgust. One was lost through credential revocation 
when factors which led to CTA support were not admissible as evidence in 
the legal hearing. 

This record reflects an objectivity which belies the alarmists of all 
varieties as the teaching profession prepares for its next step of assuming 
some responsibility for the performance as well as the conduct of its mem- 
bers. Professional self-determination is within reach of California’s edu- 
cators. 





AMERICAN FOLKLORE MATERIALS NOW AVAILABLE 


The National Conference American Folklore for Youth has distributed to teachers and 
librarians thousands of free bibliographies and reprints dealing with the American Heritage. 
All materials have been carefully selected and tested for serviceability to hardworking teach- 
ers and librarians. 

Free Materials Now Distributed: “American Folk Literature for Children,” 5 pp.; 
“Folklore for Remedial Reading,” 2 pp.; “Family Folklore,” 2 pp.; “Folklore Has to be 
Taught Today,” 3 pp.; “Modernity of Folklore,” 1 page. 


Other Folklore Materials Available: 
(No order less than 25¢) 


American Jump Rope Rhymes 

American Folklore Filmstrips Bibliography 

Riddles Popular with Children 

Historical Key to Folklore Map Characters 

Fifty Finger Games 

Folklore for the Social Studies .................e0000000% 
Folklore Contributes to the Curriculum 

Why Use Folklore in Our Schools 

American Folklore in 16 mm Films 

Folk Roots of American Literature 


It’s Fun to Read Folklore, Bibliography for Grades 
and Junior High School 


Star Spangled Folklore, a Bibliography for High Schools... 30 pp. 


ALL THE ABOVE MATERIALS $2.00 


Gay-Colored Wall-size Map of American Folklore, 50¢ 
Send coin, check, or money order to Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Available as of January-February, 1955 





The Secondary School Administrator 


Views the Counselor 


By VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK* 





The results of this interesting survey of the administrative view 
of the counselor have been in demand since they were first presented 
last spring by the chairman of the committee on Professional Stand- 
ards, of the Northern California Guidance Association. This co-op- 
erative survey poses some interesting problems for those who hire and 
for those who prepare counselors, as well as for those who are or would 
be guidance workers. Dr. Block is Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology, San Francisco State College. 





The Professional Standards Committee of the Northern California 
Guidance Association has been considering policies of administrators in 
Northern California relative to selecting and hiring of counselors. The 
purpose of the study was to ascertain the views of the administrator on 


guidance and counseling in order to assist graduate students majoring in 
the field. 

A pilot study, carried out through personal interviews by members of 
the committee with administrators, revealed a wide variance in criteria for 
selection of counselors, for consideration of special training or background, 
for released time given for guidance and counseling, and for duties per- 
formed. 

The pilot study was the basis for a questionnaire which was prepared by 
the committee and sent to 308 administrators of junior high schools, senior 


* Professor of Education and Psychology, San Francisco State College, Chairman. 
Other members of the committee are: Miss Gladys Benerd, Counselor, Women's Phys. Ed. 
Department, Stockton College, Stockton; Richard L. Bissell, Counselor, Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City ; Miss Eleanor Carlson, Graduate in Guidance and Counseling, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco; Miss Jeannette Clevenger, Teacher, Havenscourt 
Junior High School, Oakland; Ray Conatser, Jr., Psychometrist, Burlingame; Dr. Clifford 
Froelich, Ex-officio, Professor of Education, University of Calitornia, Berkeley ; Dr. Henry 
C. Lindgren, Ex-officio, Associate Professor of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco; Robert V. Lindsey, Counselor, East Contra Costa Jr. College, Concord; 
Miss Leone McBrayer, Co-ordinator, Guidance and Counseling, Roseville High School, 
Roseville ; Miss Kathryn G. McGrath, Counselor-Psychology Instructor, West Contra Costa 
Jr. College, Richmond; Dr. O. H. Olson, Co-ordinator, Guidance and Counseling, San 
Mateo County Schools, Redwood City; Dr. Manville R. Petteys, Chairman, 1954-55, 
Teacher, Berkeley High School, Berkeley; John C. Ryan, Boys Counselor, Albany High 
School, Albany; William Sanborn, Counselor, Instructor, Vallejo Jr. College, Vallejo; 
Dr. James A. Saum, Consultant, Research and Guidance, San Mateo County Schools, Red- 
wood City; Russell G. Stillwell, Counselor, West Contra Costa Jr. College, Richmond; 
John A. Taft, Supervisor, Research and Guidance, Placer County Schools, Auburn ; and Dr. 
Frances Todd, Assistant Head Counselor, Balboa High School, San Francisco. 
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high schools, and junior colleges in Northern California to discover their 
counselor employment policies. 

The questionnaire. The 182 replies to six questions presented in the 
questionnaire are summarized as follows: 


1. What qualifications do you look for ina counselor? The pilot study 
indicated that there were three major qualifications which administrators 
considered important: personality, experience, and training. These were 
listed, therefore, in the questionnaire with dashes after them to allow for 
spontaneous reactions. Of the 182 administrators, 43 percent checked per- 
sonality without comment, 34 percent checked experience, and 38 percent 
training. In general, the response indicated that personality is considered 
the most important qualification. In this area, 11 percent either omitted the 
item or indicated general value judgments, i.e., first importance, second im- 
portance, etc. Forty-six percent of the administrators mentioned specific 
personality behavior patterns which they considered important. These fell 
into the following categories: emotional stability, adjustability, intellectual 
and personal honesty, ability to interrelate with others, and general personal 
characteristics. 

Administrators look for an emotionally mature person in choosing coun- 
selors as manifested by the following responses: emotional control, emo- 
tional security, emotional adjustment, emotional maturity, maturity in judg- 
ment, and maturity in interpersonal relationships. 

In describing the adjustable personality, administrators depicted the 
counselor as one who is flexible, adaptable, and balanced. They character- 
ized the counselor as one with equanimity, with a “high tolerance for frus- 
tration,” and with the “ability to face difficulties.” 

Administrators in seeking people with intellectual and personal honesty 
are especially interested in “evidence of sincerity” and “the ability to keep 
confidences.”’ 

When administrators ask for the qualification of ability to interrelate 
with others, they look for individuals who have demonstrated the faculty 
of being understanding, sympathetic, “interested in people,” empathic with 
students, parents, and colleagues, and “‘confidence-inspiring.”’ 

When stressing general personal behavioral characteristics, administra- 
tors mentioned such characteristics as: enthusiasm, warmth, sense of hu- 
mor, mental alertness, reliability, cheerfulness, optimism, initiative, co- 
operativeness, patience, industriousness, and ‘‘outgoingness.” 

In the area of experience, 50 percent of the administrators mentioned 
specific types of experiences they felt were valuable. Among these were: 
teaching experience, with the number of years varying from two to six 
years ; work experience other than teaching, including industrial personnel 
practice ; and guidance and counseling experience. Teaching experience was 
considered the most valuable as there were almost twice as many responses 
for this as for any other one type. Sixteen percent of the respondents either 
did not answer the item or indicated general value judgments. Communi- 
cants valued also social work, industrial work, recreation, youth and com- 
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munity work, travel, military service experience, and marriage. Seemingly, 
secondary school officials want counselors to have a breadth of experience. 

In the area of training 41 percent of the administrators, i.e., 75 of the 
182, mentioned specific phases of training. Of these 75, 39 percent desig- 
nated a credential (elementary, secondary, administrative, or special) as 
essential. Those who favored special training placed the greatest emphasis 
upon training in guidance and counseling. This group favoring this special 
training constituted 79 percent of the aforementioned 75 who mentioned 
specific phases of training. Other areas of training also rated as high in 
importance for counselor preparation were: psychology, listed by 57 per- 
cent, and the administration and interpretation of tests suggested by 24 per- 
cent. Twenty-one percent either overlooked the item or gave general value 
judgments. 

Course work in other fields mentioned as necessary to give counselors 
background preparation were sociology, social service, curriculum develop- 
ment, philosophy, personnel administration, physiology, school law, and the 
humanities. Administrators feel, generally, that counselors should have 
theoretical as well as practical training and specific training as well as 
breadth of training. 

2. If a person has the above qualifications, are there any special employ- 
ment limitations in your community? To this second question of the ques- 
tionnaire, 46 percent of the responding school officials indicated that there 
were no employment limitations, and 35 percent mentioned what to them 
were limitations. Two limitations consistently reported were: 1) that 
counselors were selected from their own staff of successful teachers, and 
2) that they (the counselors) must teach classes in addition to performing 
counselors’ duties. Nineteen percent omitted this item. 

Other limitations listed were employment age, state code restrictions, 
retirement age, credential requirement, financial need for living in the area 
in which employed, lack of recognition, and experience in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Only one respondent alluded to race as a barrier to 
employment. d 

3. What duties do you expect your counselors to perform? To the third 
question on the questionnaire the responses fell into four principal cate- 
gories: 1) student-counselor relationships, 2) parent-counselor relation- 
ships, 3) teacher-counselor relationships, and 4) the counselor and research. 

The administrative heads of schools see the duties of the counselor in 
relationship to students in the following order of importance: 1) program- 
ing and courses of study, 2) individual counseling regarding emotional and 
adjustment problems, 3) clerical facets associated with counseling, such as 
record-keeping, and follow-up, 4) educational counseling, 5) vocational 
counseling, 6) administering and interpreting tests, 7) counseling growing 
out of special problems, and 8) rating or recommending for scholarships. 
Many respondents signified that the counselor’s primary function is in the 
area of co-operative planning with the classroom teacher in terms of the 
student’s vocational, educational, and personal problems. 
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Other counselor functions referred to included interpretation of test 
results (consultant services to teachers ), in-service training of teachers, re- 
search in the field of guidance and counseling, and student orientation and 
articulation. 

4. How much time is provided within the regular school day for the 
duties you indicated above? Of the 156 administrators who answered this 
fourth question, 103, or 72 percent indicated that less than half time was 
provided for counseling duties; 13 percent said more than half time was 
released, 13 percent specified full time, while only 2 percent gave informa- 
tion that no time was given. Twenty-six school officers failed to answer the 
question or revealed that no counselors as such worked in their schools. 

5. Assuming that there were an opening, how would a person go about 
obtaining a counseling position in your school? To this fifth question, 68 
percent of the administrators stated that counselors are selected from their 
teaching staffs, and are chosen because they have proven to be successful 
teachers. Fourteen percent intimated that all their teachers were counselors 
and, therefore, they did not employ counselors as such. Twelve percent 
stated that they obtained their counselors directly from placement bureaus, 
or teacher training institutions, but failed to reveal whether they required 
them to serve as teachers before becoming counselors. Six percent answered 
that there were no counseling positions in their districts. A few school 
officers indicated that, because of the small enrollment in their schools, they 
had to rely on county services when they could get them. 

6. 1s there a difference between teachers’ and counselors’ salaries? If 
so, what? Seventy-three percent of the respondents specified no differential 
between the salaries of teachers and counselors. Twenty-seven percent 
stated that a range of difference in salary between teachers and counselors 
existed. This range varied from $50 to $550 per year. In some cases this 
difference was given only to the head counselor and the amount given varied, 
while in other cases the difference in salary was paid to those doing the 
counseling. In one case a thousand dollar difference in salary between the 
teacher and the counselor was mentioned. In a number of cases where a 
differential is paid, the counselor must report earlier in the school year and 
stay after school closes in the spring. 


Implications from these findings. The findings of this study seem to 
have some definite implications for students preparing to work in the field 
of guidance and counseling. It must be kept clearly in mind that the com- 
mittee sent out 308 questionnaires and received 182 responses. It is from 
this 59 percent response that the implications are drawn. 

1, Graduate students need to do some thinking about themselves as 
persons working with people. Throughout the study there seemed to be 
an implication that those in guidance and counseling need to possess insight 
and understanding into themselves, and they must be able to resolve their 
own problems without too much emotional turmoil. Administrators gen- 
erally look for a warm, pleasant manner with people in those they select as 
counselors. 
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2. It seems to be very important that those preparing for this field need 
to be able to establish good interpersonal relations and communicate easily 
with others. 

3. Prospective counselors must realistically face the fact that it is neces- 
sary to hold a California Elementary or Secondary Credential to be con- 
sidered in this field and that after September 15, 1956, a General Pupil 
Personnel Services credential in the specialized area of pupil counseling. 

4. Candidates must expect to be required to have had successful ex- 
perience as teachers before doing any guidance or counseling work. 

5. Administrators will generally expect the prospective counselor to 
have had training and some experience in the following fields: guidance 
and counseling; psychology, with special emphasis upon growth and de- 
velopment and the study of the adolescent ; the administration and interpre- 
tation of tests and other evaluative devices ; and human relations. They feel 
that counselors need intensive theoretical and practical training, and also 
a breadth of experience. 

6. Prospective counselors need to accept the fact that it is highly prob- 
able, even though they have had previous teaching experience, that they may 
be required to accept a teaching appointment in a new system before they 
do any guidance and counseling in that system, since administrators feel that 
counselors to be effective should be selected from their own teaching staffs. 

7. The prospective counselor can expect to do a certain amount of work 
of aclerical nature, such as record keeping, filing, etc. 

8. Counselors must accept the fact that they will be expected to divide 
their time between teaching and guidance and counseling and to carry a 
heavy case load of counselees. Also, it should be recognized that a great 
many California schools do not pay extra money for this type of work but 
that most do allow released teaching time. Therefore, people choosing this 
field should do so for the satisfaction involved without expected added com- 
pensation. 

9. In those schools where counselors are paid extra, they are often ex- 
pected to report before the school year begins and/or remain after the close 
of the school year. 

10. There is some indication that administrators want people in the 
field to be prepared in statistical research techniques, and desire that they 
have vision to discover and to carry on needed guidance research. 

11. It must be acknowledged that the number of openings in this field 
is somewhat limited at the present time. 

12. The concept of the functions of guidance and counseling varies 
greatly among administrators. Therefore, majors in the field of counsel- 
ing and guidance when they are considering employment should ascertain 
whether the philosophy of guidance in the system they contemplate entering 
is one with which they can work for the best development of the child, of 
the system, and of themselves. 


Standards growing out of this study. In the foregoing study the ad- 
ministrators have revealed by their responses their policies with respect to 
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the employment of counselors, and have implied certain standards for those 
working in the field of guidance and counseling. These standards inferred 
by administrators regarding personality and experience are those with which 
the Professional Standards Committee of the Northern California Guidance 
Association heartily concurs. In the matter of training the Committee pro- 
poses certain additions to those already suggested by the study. 

1. Guidance and Counseling: In addition to general course work in 
principles and practices of guidance and counseling, the Committee would 
add: 1) supervised experiences in group work techniques, in interviewing, 
in writing case histories and case studies, in participating in case conferences, 
in keeping and interpreting case records, and in interning in a school guid- 
ance situation ; 2) course work in laws regarding children and child welfare 
and in the organization, administration, and evaluation of pupil personnel 
programs. 

2. Psychology: Not only does the Committee recognize the value of 
work in child growth and development, adolescent psychology, mental hy- 
giene, and educational psychology, but it would add training and observa- 
tional opportunities in the areas of behavior problems of children, social 
psychology, and other psychological courses which will implement and en- 
rich the psychological background of the guidance worker according to his 
individual needs. 

3. Evaluation: In addition to course work in administration and in- 
terpretation of tests and the knowledge of statistics, the Committee would 
recommend gaining understanding in the use of other evaluative devices 
that will enable the guidance worker to help the school understand the stu- 
dent better and to carry on needed research. 

4. Additional Areas of Study: The Committee recommends the follow- 
ing additional training in areas not covered in this study: 1) Human Re- 
lations—course work in cultural anthropology and human relations, and 
experience in individual and group inter-relationships in experimental set- 
tings, based on an understanding of the dynamics of the group process. 
2) Education of the Exceptional Child—course work in and experiences 
with children with special kinds of problems that fall within the category 
of the “exceptional child’—i.e., the child with physical handicaps, the child 
with sight or hearing handicaps, ete. 3) Curriculum-course work in and 
experiences with curriculum development with emphasis on enriching pro- 
grams in various curricular areas to meet the needs of gifted children. 


Desired Competencies: It is the belief of the Committee that the addi- 
tion of the training and experience recommended are necessary to attain the 
standards of competency which administrators and the Committee feel 
guidance personnel should possess. These competencies are : 

1. Insight and understanding about one’s self which will enable the 
prospective guidance personnel to resolve their own problems successfully. 

2. An understanding of the dynamics of interpersonal relations and the 
ability to communicate with individuals and groups in the school and out 
of the school. 
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3. An understanding of the process of child growth and development 
and of the dynamics of individual behavior so that those responsible for 
doing guidance and counseling can understand problems resulting from the 
growth and development process as such, but also the problems resulting 
from emotional, social, physical or intellectual maladjustments. 

4. An understanding of all the facilities which exist in the school, com- 
munity, county, and state upon which the counselor may call for services 
more specialized than they are able to render and the ability to develop plans 
with these agencies for their utilization. 

5. Skill in involving the staff in the guidance program so that they may : 
1) gain insight and understanding of the concept and function of guidance 
in the total educational program, 2) understand their roles and the role of 
other functionaries in the program, 3) understand the specialized services 
available within the school and without the school, and 4) be cognizant of 
the methods whereby these services may be obtained. 

6. An understanding and the ability to use and train the teaching staff 
to use various guidance tools and techniques, to discriminate those most 
appropriate to the situation, to interpret the findings in relationship to the 
total situation, to recognize operational limitations, and obtain help from 
more specialized personnel in giving and interpreting other techniques neces- 
sary to gain further insight into the situation and in analyzing a course of 
procedure. 

7. An understanding of the data required for effective vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal guidance. 


8. Skill in interpreting the guidance program to the community. 


9. An understanding of the need for extending the guidance program 
by participating in community efforts in behalf of youth. 


Recommendations of Importance to Guidance Workers: As the result 
of the study and the formulation of desirable standards for and competencies 
of counselors, the Committee has come to realize that there is a difference 
between what the administrator thought the counselor ought to do, or does, 
and what the counselor actually does. Since the attitudes of the administra- 
tors seem to focus attention upon the need for standards with regard to 
duties, case loads, time allotments, and salaries, the Committee solicits spe- 
cial attention to the following recommendations : 


1. That the large load of clerical work (tabulating attendance records, 
making admittance slips, putting scores on cumulative records, etc.) now 
being done by counselors could be performed more economically by clerks ; 
thus the time of the professional counselor could be released for more effec- 
tive services with students, teachers, and parents within the school, and with 
representatives of community agencies outside the school. 

2. That the effectiveness of guidance workers be enhanced by freeing 
them from the responsibilities that require punitive action in relation to stu- 
dents, i.e., detentions, expulsions, and other disciplinary action for infrac- 
tions of school rules. 
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3. That the duties of guidance workers in regard to programing be pri- 
marily concerned with the identification of student needs and helping them 
to plan programs to fit these needs. 

4. That those responsible for assigning the counseling load consider 
such factors as the intensity of the problem, the number of interviews with 
the student, the number of conferences with others concerning him, and the 
time required for writing case histories and case studies for juvenile courts, 
etc. Consideration should also be given to the time required to participate 
in case conferences and to do follow-up studies. 

5. That time allotted for guidance and counseling be increased in pro- 
portion to the case load, and other required guidance duties. 

6. That a suitable salary differential be given to properly qualified per- 
sonnel, The need for a differential was recognized by administrators when 
they listed the “lack of recognition for counselors” as a limitation for em- 
ployment of guidance workers. 

Summary: To the question in the pilot study, “If the proper guidance 
credential were in effect, would you give preference to a person who could 
qualify for a credential?” Administrators said that they would prefer the 
credentialed person if the candidate had the personality qualification and the 
teaching experience which they require. Thus we see, that the administra- 
tors recognized the need for competence. The Committee feels that the 
General Pupil Personnel Services Credential adopted July 29-30, 1954 by 
the State Department of Education to become effective September 15, 1956 
is in accord with the thinking of the administrators surveyed as well as that 
of the Professional Committee of the Northern California Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

In concluding this study, the Committee wishes to emphasize the fact 
that it recognized the administrator as the key person in any guidance pro- 
gram. Even the best trained staff is ineffective without adequate leader- 
ship. The administrator's concept of guidance, his support of the guidance 
program, his selection of personnel, his budgetary recommendations, his 
involvement of the staff, and his interpretation of the guidance and counsel- 
ing program to the community will be the determining factors in the success 
of the total guidance program. We, therefore, feel that the findings of this 
study should be given very careful consideration by all who read them. 
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Mathematics for College. magna 
Students 


By LAURA M. HENRY 





This brief report by Laura M. Henry, teacher of mathematics and 
counselor, Menlo-Atherton High School, Menlo Park, California in- 
dicates some of the problems caused by the shortage of scientific per- 
sonnel and the approaches that are being taken in their solution. This 
article is based upon an. oral report given by Miss Henry to one of the 
district meetings of the Secondary Administrators’ Association. 





College preparatory students may be grouped into three general classes. 


1. Those students who desire this type of program as a result of peer- 
pressure, social group pressure and/or their own desires. 


2. Students who are capable of college work but whose interests are 
outside the fields of science and mathematics. 
Students who are capable of college work and who will follow majors 
in science, mathematics, and related fields. 


The high school program should satisfy the needs of all three groups. 
Under the college preparatory program dictated by universities, two years 
of mathematics are required: one year of algebra through quadratics, and 
one year of geometry. In many cases these courses are very difficult, par- 
ticularly for the general student. 

Many schools offer a correlated two-year course which covers the funda- 
mental concepts of algebra and geometry with practical applications. An- 
other type of offering is algebra taught in a year and a half with the second 
semester of the sophomore year devoted to a semester of Algebra II. This 
is a slower approach to this difficult subject and may include a review of 
general mathematics. Another approach followed in some sections of the 
country is to offer geometry in the freshman year followed by Algebra I 
and Algebra II. 

There are many needs for trained mathematicians today in the fields 
of science and industry. As high school teachers, we should encourage stu- 
dents to continue in the field of mathematics. The source of these students 
is among those classed in the first two groups. It is suggested therefore that, 
where possible, parallel courses be given. A modified course which will 
cover the concepts of algebra and geometry and stir the interests of the 
students in the field, and a traditional type course which will challenge the 
better student as well as increase his interest in the fields of mathematics 
and science should be offered. 
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The junior and senior years should cover good challenging courses in 
Algebra II, Plane Trigonometry, Concepts of Solid Geometry and, if time, 
an introduction to elementary mathematical analytics. 

The order in which these courses are given may vary, but they should 
be correlated with the sciences; such as Algebra II and Chemistry, Trig- 
onometry and Physics. 

A survey of universities and colleges shows that it is important and 
necessary for a prospective mathematics student to have a good understand- 
ing and working knowledge of the basic fundamental concepts of Algebra 
land II. Trigonometry may be completed in college, but the student poorly 
prepared in Algebra is at a decided disadvantage. 

Mathematics programs in high school must be challenging and thought 
provoking as well as practicable and flexible. 





GUIDE BOOK FOR YOUTH AND MILITARY CAREERS 


Every senior high school will receive late in October a free copy of Your Life Plans 
and the Armed Forces and its Teachers Handbook. 

These two books make up a unit of study designed to assist high school youth in making 
adequate and realistic plans for their futures, to inform them of the choices open to them 
in fulfilling their probable military obligations, and to describe the opportunities for con- 
tinuing their education while in service. 

This unit of study was prepared by a special committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools with the co-operation of many regional and na- 
tional educational associations and agencies. The material was tried out in a number of 
schools and reviewed by curriculum and guidance experts before publication. A copy of the 
unit will be sent to all senior secondary schools by the publisher in co-operation with the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals with funds furnished by the Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Education, Department of Defense. 

Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces will be an attractively illustrated combined 
text-and-workbook of 160 pages in large format, 8% x11, paper-covered. The publisher, 
the American Council on Education, will have copies of the text and the Teachers Handbook 
for sale for class use. 

The student is aided in making plans for his future by analyzing his own interests, 
abilities, and values by means of an “Inventory and Data Sheet,” “Vocational Summary 
Chart,” and a “Career Chart.” 

Military obligations and options—including the recently amended Reserve program— 
are clearly set out so the students may be aware of the choices available to them. 








Story of the California Education 
Study Council 


By MRS. A. KENNETH SPENCER 





Several years ago, a significant step forward was taken when the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers sponsored a meeting of 
representatives of various statewide organizations that were interested 
in good education in California. The story of this development is pro- 
vided by Mrs. A. Kenneth Spencer, President of the California Con- 
gress and should be read by every secondary educator. The respect 
that has developed for this group in the short time of its existence is 
reflected in the fact that Governor Goodwin Knight asked it to assume 
responsibility for preparatory planning for the mid-century White 
House Conference on Education. 





In June of 1953, the California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
sponsored a Home-School Conference in co-operation with Stanford Uni- 
versity. To it were invited representatives from business, labor, industry, 
farming, schools, and Parent-Teacher leaders. The topic to be considered 
was “An Appraisal of Educational Problems.” 

The workshop was conducted in the form of small discussion groups, 
and it soon became evident that some representatives in the groups did not 
trust others. As a result, many tensions were felt. Under patient and skill- 
ful leadership, these tensions began to lessen, and by the end of the con- 
ference there was real rapport among the members. Although many other 
such conferences had been sponsored by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, there never had been such a wide field of interests in at- 
tendance. It is most difficult to find business men who can take two or three 
days out of their busy schedules for such a gathering. Another item which 
added to the tension was the passage in November 1952, at the general 
election of a constitutional amendment which increased State aid to schools. 
This had been vigorously opposed by some business interests and just as 
vigorously supported by the California Congress. At the Stanford work- 
shop, all of the pros and cons found themselves living together for a three- 
day period and forced to find common interests. 

Through discussion it soon became evident that each group was deeply 
interested in education. As a result, there was a recommendation that a 
permanent study council on education at the State level be organized. The 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers took the initiative and called 
together representatives of all of the groups voting on this recommenda- 
tion. After the preliminary details of organization were worked out, the 
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first meeting of the California Education Study Council was held on 
April 29, 1954, with representatives present from the following member 
organizations of the new Council: American Association of University 
Women, California Association of School Administrators, California As- 
sociation of Secondary School Administrators, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, California Council of Architects, California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators Association, California Real Estate As- 
sociation, California School Boards Association, California Taxpayers 
Association, California Teachers Association, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization, Farm Bureau Federation, League of Women Voters, Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, National Association of Manufacturers, State 
Chamber of Commerce, State Federation of Labor, and the State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. P. D. Bevil, former president of the Cali- 
fornia Congress, was selected as chairman and Dr. Robert C. Gillingham, 
president of the California Teachers Association, as secretary. 

Each organization has two official representatives, but only one vote. 
Consultants have been chosen from public and private universities and the 
State Department of Education. Four meetings a year of two days’ dura- 
tion each are held alternately in the north and in the south. A program com- 
mittee plans for each meeting and has brought in experts from many dif- 
ferent educational fields such as school building construction, legislation, 
and studies of what constitutes a good school. The representatives on the 
Council feel that their greatest need is to have time to present the view- 
points of their organization on matters affecting education and how they 
arrived at that viewpoint. 

The purpose of the California Education Study Council is to study and 
discuss problems in public education and to disseminate information about 
them. It is clearly understood in the bylaws that the Council is not a policy- 
making or action group and that each member organization is free to take 
appropriate action on matters discussed as determined by each individual 
organization. 

The first business of the Council has been a study of the problem of 
teacher recruitment. This study is going forward under the chairmanship 
of John Cotton, a representative of the California Real Estate Association. 
The group has recognized as a first need in an organized recruitment effort, 
the establishment of a State office to co-ordinate efforts of both lay and 
professional groups. Three possible approaches to this problem are being 
explored by the committee, as follows : 


1. Establishment of a new position within the State Department of 
Education. . 


2. Establishment of such a position supported by various lay organiza- 
tions. 


3. Establishment of such a position supported by a grant from private 
foundations. 


As one of the member organizations within the Council, the California 
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Congress of Parents and Teachers, at its Board of Managers meeting in 
September 1954, considered the possibility of sponsoring, in part, a Teacher 
Recruitment Office. Following extended discussion, it was the consensus 
of this group that this was a responsibility which legally and logically be- 
longed in the State Department of Education and that the proper function 
of the California Congress was to lend its support to securing such a posi- 
tion in the State Department of Education’s 1955-56 budget. As a con- 
sequence, letters to this effect were written to the Governor, the State Di- 
rector of Finance, the Legislative Auditor, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The above action has been described in order to show how an idea de- 
veloped within the California Education Study Council is disseminated to 
the member organizations and the action taken by one of the organizations, 
rather than by the Council. 

The big project for 1955 is the selection by the Governor of the Cali- 
fornia Education Study Council to plan and organize the Governor's Con- 
ference on Public Education which will precede the White House Confer- 
ence on Education in November 1955. 

The manner in which the various organizations represented in the Edu- 
cation Study Council, often holding divergent points of view on matters 
of public education, are coming together to discuss these problems gives 
hope that the California Education Study Council will play an important 
role in determining the future course of public education in California. 
Further to reinforce this prediction, the top leadership in each organization 


takes the time to spend two full days at each of the four meetings held. 





Current Materials and Events in 
Industrial Arts Education 


By ROBERT L. WOODWARD 





This article continues a monthly feature begun last year in the 
Journal which highlights new materials and interesting events in dif- 
ferent subject matter fields. The schedule for 1955-56 is as follows: 


November 1955 ......... English 

December 1955 Continuation Education 
January 1956 Guidance 

February 1956 Mathematics 

8 Beery Art 

April 1956 Adult Education 

May 1956 Science 


Robert L. Woodward, who contributes this statement, is Consultant in 
Industrial Arts Education, Bureau of Industrial Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 





EXTENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAM 


Approximately 98 percent of the California secondary school principals 
stated in the October Report, 1954, that courses in industrial arts education 
were offered in their schools. 

Only fourteen of the 739 administrators reported that no industrial arts 
courses were offered. Of these fourteen schools two plan to offer industrial 
arts in the 1955-56 school year. Two that offer no courses send students 
interested in industrial arts to another school in the same district. 

Eight of the schools reported that small total enrollments which ranged 
in average daily attendance from twenty-five to seventy-five made it im- 
practical to offer industrial arts courses. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER EDUCATION 


The expanding industrial arts programs in the public schools have cre- 
ated an unprecedented demand for qualified teachers. This demand has 
been instrumental in the offering of industrial arts teacher education in an 
increasing number of colleges in California. 

The institutions which have been accredited to recommend candidates 
for industrial arts teaching credentials include seven state colleges: Chico, 
Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, and San 
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Jose. The other institutions are the University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, and Pacific Union College. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SAFETY PUBLICATION 


Safety Instruction in Industrial Arts Education, published by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 1955, presents essential safety in- 
struction in the use of tools and equipment. Emphasis is given to the im- 
portance of relating safety instruction to the daily life of the student. 

The material in the bulletin was prepared (1) to meet the requirements 
of the industrial arts instructor, particularly in the smaller high school dis- 
tricts; (2) to serve, where needed, as a basis for reorganizing existing 
safety programs; (3) to meet certain of the legal requirements set forth in 
the Education Code and Government Code of the State of California; 
(4) to provide a basis for carrying out the rules and regulations of the Di- 
vision of Industrial Safety of the State Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Methods of test construction are discussed and modern tests are pro- 
vided for each unit of safety instruction developed in the guide. 

Copies of the bulletin have been distributed to city, county, and district 
superintendents of schools, secondary school principals, industrial arts in- 
structors in secondary schools, supervisors of industrial art, and heads of 
college departments of industrial arts. Copies are available from the Bureau 
of Textbooks and Publications. 


BULLETIN ON CouRSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The California Industrial Arts Curriculum Committee recently com- 
pleted the material for a new State Department of Education bulletin which 
will be titled Suggested Courses of Instruction in Industrial Arts Education 
for the Senior High School Level. This bulletin will contain instructional 
units for the following industrial arts shops and classes: auto, drafting, 
electricity-radio, graphic arts, handicrafts, metal, photography, wood, and 
comprehensive general. 

This new publication, with the bulletin issued in 1953, Suggested 
Courses of Instruction in Industrial Arts for the Junior High School Level, 
will provide instructional units in all areas of industrial arts for grades 
seven through twelve. 

Members of the committee who developed the material for the senior 
high school courses of instruction are: Clifford G. Dobson, B. Gordon 
Funk, Harold T. Glenn, J. Lyman Goldsmith, Claude E. Nihart, Kenneth 
Phillips, Kermit A. Seefeld, William B. Steinberg, David O. Taxis, Glenn 
D. Warrick, and Thomas S. Weir. 

Copies of the bulletin containing the senior high courses of instruction 
will be distributed later in the present year by the Bureau of Textbooks and 
Publications to city, county, and district superintendents of schools, secon- 
dary school principals, industrial arts instructors in secondary schools, su- 
pervisors of industrial arts, and heads of college departments of industrial 
arts. 
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REVISION OF SHOP PLANNING. BULLETIN 


During the past year a State committee has been revising the industrial 
arts shop plans which appear in the bulletin Guide for Planning and Layout 
of School Shops in California. 

Members of the committee are: George Chambers, A. W. Ehrhorn, 
Robert Gilbert, Daniel Lopez, Jess E. Rathbun, John Satterstrom, Heber A. 
Sotzin, James Stevenson, and Howard Warren. 

The new plans and descriptive information for industrial arts shops on 
both the junior high school and senior high school levels will be ready for 
publication in 1956. 





NEW CUMULATIVE RECORD FORMS NOW AVAILABLE 


The new cumulative record forms prepared by the State Committee on Cumulative 
Records are now available for purchase by school districts.* The record set includes an 
elementary folder, a high school folder, and a junior college insert. Each of the three parts 
may be used separately. However, the set is designed so that the elementary folder and the 
junior college insert will fit into the high school folder and thus provide a basic cumulative 
record including all grades from the kindergarten through the junior college. 

Tentative drafts of the new forms were printed over a year ago and since that time they 
have been studied carefully by members of the State Committee and by school district and 
county office staff members throughout the state. As a result of this study a number of 
revisions were suggested and many of these have been incorporated into the forms now 
offered for use. 


* The forms may be obtained from the publisher, A. Carlisle and Co., 645 Harrison St., San Francisco 7. 
Samples will be furnished by the publisher to school districts desiring to consider the form for adoption and 
use, Prices quoted are as follows: 

Elementary folder (Form LM): $6.75 per 100; $13.50 for 250; $24 for 500. 

High school folder (Form HS): $10.50 per 100; $21 for 250; $35 for 500. 

Junior college insert (Form JC): $8.50 per 100; $18.50 per 250; $31 per 500. 


Additional discounts will be allowed on orders of 1,000, 2,000, or 5,000 copies of each form. 
—California Schools, July 1955 








What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN 





For a number of years the late and beloved Dr. Aubrey Douglass of 
the State Department of Education contributed each month to the Jour- 
nal a series of reports on various events of interest in the field of second- 
ary education. Anyone who wished to be informed concerning develop- 
ments in secondary education not only read the Journal regularly, but 
especially turned to Dr. Douglass’ column. We are pleased to announce 
that beginning with this issue William N. McGowan has agreed to 
undertake the compilation of a “report from the field” during the com- 
ing year. We hope that you will like it, and we invite your comments 
and contributions. William McGowan is so well-known in. secondary 
education circles in California as to need no introduction. He gives 
leadership to the affairs of the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators as its first full-time Executive Secretary, which 
post he assumed after having been consultant in secondary education 
for the State Department of Education. 





This section of the Journal is a revival of what used to be a very popular 
part of the magazine. It is designed to do just what its title says, tell some- 
thing about things that are happening in California secondary schools. 
Contributions to this section by readers will be gladly accepted. 

Book Note: Lawrence E. Vredevoe, Professor of Education at UCLA, 
has just published an extremely fine book of bulletin size, A Brief Outline 
of Secondary Education. In fifty-four pages it contains a wealth of ma- 
terial on secondary education, from history to curriculum development. It 
would be excellent for use with Trustees, P.T.A., or other groups. Write 
Dr. Vredevoe at UCLA if you are interested in copies of the book. 


News FROM JuNtor HicH ScHooLs 


(It :s hoped that, in succeeding issues, we will have news briefs concern- 
ing the activities of our growing number of junior high schools. The Junior 
High School Committee of the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, under the chairmanship of Howard Tingley from Peta- 
luma, has undertaken the responsibility of providing information for this 
section. ) 


News FROM HiGcH ScHOOLS 


District Council 3, of the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, comprised of administrators from high schools in the 
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Antioch-Centerville-Danville-Martinez-Pleasanton area, make a practice of 
conducting a Question and Answer period following each of its monthly 
meetings. Roger Schulte, President of District Council 3 and District 
Superintendent of the San Ramon Valley Union High School District at 
Danville, reports here on a survey made concerning recurring questions. 


Senior Parties Following Graduation 


Only one school of the twelve held a school-sponsored program follow- 
ing graduation. This affair was financed by the Parents Club and the senior 
class with an expenditure of $500 to $600. The hours were 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
using the facilities of the gymnasium with no check-out. One high school 
had tried a similar school-sponsored affair financed by civic organizations 
and decided not to continue it after one year. Five high schools indicated 
that after-graduation parties were the vogue but were not school-sponsored. 
The cost of these parties ranged from $150 to $862 and were financed by 
the parents at an average cost of $5 each. Closing times varied from 1 a.m. 
to dawn. Supervision was usually obtained by the parents themselves and 
by the employment of police officers. One school used the progressive dinner 
idea with hay-rides, dancing, a morning swim and breakfast. Another used 
cash prize drawings late in the evening to keep students in one place. All 
schools indicated that crashing was a problem but that the issuance of large 
tickets worn on the lapels did help identify the rightful participants. Drink- 
ing was kept at a minimum by advance talks to the students. 


Senior Ditch Days 


Eight of the high schools questioned had senior ditch days. One in- 
dicated plans for dropping the activity while one substituted an extra one 
half day with no school at the end of the year. In all cases the seniors were 
chaperoned by senior advisers and were required to go together on school 
buses or charter bus. The main regulations included that no alcoholic bev- 
erages be allowed and that the distance limit of travel must be within reason. 


Sports Eligibility 


Considerable variation was shown among the schools in standards for 
sports eligibility and means for administering same. Six schools held to 
the C.I.F. regulations requiring a passing grade in four subjects. One 
school required the student to carry five subjects with no failure, another 
allowed one failure out of six subjects, another required a C average with 
good citizenship, another passing in all subjects, another C.I.F. rules plus 
citizenship rating of 80, while two schools required passing in all subjects, 
good behavior, and insurance. 

The administration of eligibility showed four schools using a weekly 
check-up, four using a six weeks check-up, and two using a quarterly 
_ check-up. The common practice was for the teachers to mark eligibility and 
the coaches to reject students who might be ineligible. 
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Hall and Noon Control 


Passing time varied from 3 minutes for four schools, 4 minutes for two 
schools, and 5 minutes for eight schools. 

Student traffic committees handled passing control in two schools, block 
letter girls were used in one school, and the student council and teachers 
handled it in another. Six schools indicated that passing control was no 
problem while three used teachers at the doors for their control. 

The length of the noon period varied from 35 minutes to 55 minutes and 
was rather evenly distributed between these two points. 

Four of the schools had a closed campus at noon while ten had an open 
campus. The specific problems mentioned for the closed campus was that of 
smoking, amusement of the youngsters, and supervision of the cars. One 
school with a closed campus had sought the answer by providing a very 
active club, dance, movie, and intramural program during the lunch hour. 


Activities Period 


An activities period for the activity program was being conducted in six 
schools while three schools indicated that they either did not have an activi- 
ties period or had abandoned it. Four held an activities period for assemblies 
only. 

Two schools indicated that their most successful arrangement after try- 
ing all others was a voluntary activity period after school from 2:55 to 3:30 
p.m. Those students not interested in activities were not forced into some- 
thing they did not want. 

Other areas surveyed included cost of student body cards, smoking rules, 
field trip administration, student activity costs, driver education, average 
size of class, class load, etc. This method of surveying the local groups on 
questions pertinent to everyday problems of school administration has 
proved intensely interesting. 

Note: The Journal invites you to contribute to this section. Send your 
material to the California Association of Secondary School Administrators, 
2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 


NEWS FROM JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Dr. John Lombardi named Director of Los Angeles City C eae A 
recent agreement has been reached between the State Board of Education 
and the City Board of Education to the City of Los Angeles to separate the 
Los Angeles City College and the Los Angeles State College. As a result of 
this agreement, the office of the Executive Dean has been abolished, and the 
office of the Dean of Student Personnel has been set up as a separate office. 
In order to provide over-all co-ordination, the office of Director for the 
Los Angeles City College has been established, and Dr. John Lombardi has 
been appointed to that position. 

President Harold Weaver reports plans for Sierra College at Auburn. 
The Board of Trustees of the Placer Union High School District is now 
negotiating for a site for a new campus for Sierra College. Mr. Lawrence 
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Thomson of Chico has been commissioned as architect and is currently pre- 
paring a cost estimate of the college plant which is being master-planned for 
an enrollment of 1,500 students. According to a recent study, it is expected 
that the College will enroll one thousand students by 1960. The present 
college plant is being planned for the use of the high school. President 
Weaver states that a bond issue will be voted upon early in the fall with 
strong indications that a junior college district will be formed to include a 
large increase in area and assessed valuation. 

Progress report from San Mateo. The College of San Mateo experi- 
enced a growth in 1954-55 of 38 percent over the preceding year. Last 
year’s peak enrollment of 2,184 students is apt to become 2,600 in the fall 
of 1956. To cope with this increase, twenty additional faculty members 
have been added to the staff for next fall. In spite of these staggering in- 
creases, plans for the new campus continue to crystallize rather slowly. In 
the summer of 1954, the College acquired complete title to Coyote Point. 
Consultations are anticipated in the immediate future, with the prospect 
that a plan for the financing of a ten-million dollar building program can 
be initiated during the coming year. Real progress has been made at the 
College in several respects. Dr. Harold Taggart, Dean of Instruction, is 
now working with committees from the faculty in the preparation of curricu- 
lum guides for the several departments of the College. The faculty has 
accepted the re-study of its general education program as its project for 
1955-56. Three members of the faculty are taking sabbatical leave next 
year as the result of the new sabbatical leave provision just approved by the 
Board of Trustees. The new faculty salary schedule provides for only 
twelve steps, and sets up a range from $4,200 to $8,200. Credit is allowed 
for each fifteen units of college work beyond the Bachelor’s degree, up to 
and including the Doctor’s degree. 

Note: The Journal is indebted to Dr. Elon E. Hildreth for the prepara- 
tion of these notes on junior colleges. News briefs not appearing in this 
issue will appear in subsequent issues. Send your news items to Dr. Hildreth 
at College of San Mateo. 











Symposium 


The Teaching of Reading in Secondary Schools 


1) What is Your School Doing to 
! Teach Reading? 


bt By ALFRED H. GROMMON 





‘f The merging of responsibilities between the elementary and the 
A secondary schools characterizes a significant trend in modern educa- 

} tion. Subjects heretofore considered to be solely in the domain of the 
high school, as for example, foreign languages, are now being taught 
4 in the elementary grades. Other subjects that were in former years 
relegated to the grades are now being considered as appropriate for 
i) high school instruction. One of the notable examples of this latter 
ii shift is the concern of the secondary school for the teaching of reading. 
\ The Journal this month presents a symposium on the teaching of read- 
f ing in high school, for which Professor Alfred H. Grommon has served 
4 both as co-ordinator and author. He is a member of the staff of both 
i} the Department of English and the School of Education at Stanford 
i University. We are grateful for his assistance and hope that readers 
' will heed his invitation to submit descriptions of their programs so that 
they may be published for others to share. 





The job of teaching reading is so complex and is so important to all of 
the pupils and to all of the teachers that the entire school staff must help to 
f teach and instill the attitudes, skills, and habits essential to effective reading. 
) Whatever your convictions may be about Johnny’s ability to read, you 
i undoubtedly are aware that the continuing widespread skirmishes on this 
subject have certainly intensified the parents’ and schools’ concern with the 
teaching of reading. In explaining to inquiring parents how reading is being 
taught in the schools, administrators and teachers have had an opportunity 
to refute the exaggerated charges leveled by critics and to shatter the ex- 
travagant claims offered by quacks. 

Research shows that, despite the swollen enrollments in today’s schools, 

including a far greater proportion of the kinds of pupils who in earlier 

decades have dropped out of school, the pupils’ achievements on reading 
tests during the present decade compare at least favorably with those of 
pupils of a quarter of a century ago. In some studies, today’s pupils did 
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significantly better in reading than did those of earlier decades, perhaps of 
even the parents’ decades.’ 


No matter how favorably today’s pupils may compare with yesterday’s, 
every administrator and every teacher—not just the teacher of English— 
must give conscientious and continual attention to the improvement of each 
pupil’s ability to read. Strang estimated that about 80 to 90 percent of a 
high-school pupil’s study activities require that he be able to read silently 
in order to gain knowledge.? The failure of a pupil to learn to read ade- 
quately may have, however, crucial consequences other than his failure in 
academic work. It may contribute to conduct that is indeed much more 
threatening to society. 


The recent Epstein report on juvenile delinquency in New York City 
states that retardation in ability to read is an important contributing factor 
in juvenile delinquency. As a consequence of this relationship, the New 
York City Board of Education subsequently announced that beginning with 
the school year 1955-56, ‘‘pupils in the elementary grades who are re- 
tarded two years in reading will not be promoted.’”* This relationship 
couples with disturbing reports that “there has been an 85 percent rise in 
juvenile delinquency between 1940 and 1953, a period in which the ten-to- 
seventeen-year-old population has decreased by 1 percent,’’* reveals another 
important reason why the entire faculty in the secondary schools must teach 
pupils how to read. 


Research and reports related to programs for the teaching of reading 
provide encouraging evidence, however, that many schools are trying to 
teach more effectively this important basic skill and to instill in pupils the 
habit of reading worthwhile, appropriate literature. In this present issue 
of The California Journal of Secondary Education are five articles on some 
of the aspects of the teaching of reading. 


Because of the high degree of interest in what schools are doing to help 
all pupils improve their ability to read, the Journal invites administrators 
and teachers to submit for publication written descriptions of what their 
schools are doing to teach reading. Of special interest, are descriptions of 
those programs that involve all of the teachers in a secondary school faculty. 
Altogether too frequently it is assumed that the teaching of reading is the 
responsibility of solely the teachers of English. 


Reports of what the secondary schools are doing about the teaching of 


1“The Truth About Our Public Schools,” Changing Times, The Kiplinger Letter. 
Washington, D.C., June 1954, pp. 9-10. 

Gray, William S. and Iverson, William J., “What Should be the Profession’s Attitude 
Toward Lay Criticism of the Schools? With Special Reference to Reading.” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Volume LIII, September 1952, Number 1, pp. 1-44. 


2 Strang, Ruth. Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and College. 
Lancaster, Penna., Science Press Printing Co., 1938, p. 12. 


8 The New York Times, May 11, 1955, p. 33. 
4 Ibid., September 2, 1955, p. 11. 
5 Gray and Iverson, op. cit., p. 11. 
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reading as a school-wide responsibility might well be centered upon some 
of the following accusations :* 


1. 


The teaching of reading to date has resulted in a very low level of lit- 
eracy on the part of a surprisingly large proportion of the American 
people. 

It fails to develop a sufficient level of competence in reading to serve 
national vocational, or personal needs adequately. 

Boys and girls do not read as well as they formerly did. 

The schools fail to cultivate interests that lead children to turn to reading 
as a source of pleasure as much as formerly. 

The appreciation of the classics is not fostered as much as it was yester- 
day. 

The capacity to interpret what is read is not developed sufficiently to 
enable pupils to acquire meaning and appreciation from reading the 
better types of literature. 

Children are not taught to read well orally. 


The schools fail to teach pupils to recognize words independently. This 
criticism takes the form of “failure to teach phonics.” 


Other administrators and teachers would like to know what your school 
is doing to help all pupils acquire this skill in reading that is so basic to 
their academic achievement, to their role,in a democratic society, and thus 
to the welfare of that society. 




















The Improvement of Reading 
By EVERARD BLANCHARD* 


Generally speaking, reading instruction of the formal type usually ceases 
when the student completes the sixth grade. Since a wide disparity in read- 
ing abilities exists in the secondary school, it appears feasible that additional 
instruction in reading be continued with high school pupils. It is estimated 
by educators that approximately 10 to 15 percent of our secondary-school 
students are not reading on a level commensurate with the expected abili- 
ties of such pupils. 

One of the concepts that has been gaining widespread acceptance relative 
to the problem of reading has been the fact that every teacher should be a 
teacher of reading. The implications of this assumption appear to infer that 
teachers as a group should: 

1. Understand the attitudes, interests and tastes of students. 

2. Know how pupils utilize their leisure time. 

3. Know what varied sources of reading are available to pupils. 

4. Comprehend the work-study habits of students with the viewpoint in 
mind to supplement more adequate guidance. 

Know the potential reading abilities of students. 

Provide meaningful and purposeful reading experiences for all pupils. 


nw 


Basic to any real progress a student may make in academic performance 
is his ability to read critically and with understanding. It seems probable 
that since pupils on the secondary-school level read in several diversified 
areas during any one year, we might ask ourselves, “Does reading in one 
area, like the social sciences require any different or highly specialized skills 
as contrasted with reading in the physical sciences ?’’ Problems as related 
to either the social sciences or the physical sciences undoubtedly require 
certain types of approaches and solutions, hence might not the reading prob- 
lem be totally different from one subject to another in the secondary-school 
curriculum? Another problem, sometimes not considered seriously by teach- 
ers, is the purpose of the reader. In some classes, student purposes are so 
well understood by instructors that the planning of supplementary reading 
references proceeds smoothly. If a student possesses a definite purpose in 
reading, the chances are that his rate and comprehension will proceed at a 
more rapid pace than when the purpose is absent. By purpose is meant— 
what does the student intend to secure from his reading experience? An- 
other problem in reading is the probable relationships between reading and 
thinking and the relationship of these two aspects to the student’s capacity 
to solve varied problems. If teachers knew the relevant differences, if any, 
that exist between reading and thinking and how to relate these possible 
differentiations to problem solving, their appraisals of students’ critical 
thinking might be useful in solving the problems of the reader. 


* Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire. 
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In attempting to improve students’ comprehension’ of reading materials, 

several approaches might be adapted for trial purposes. For example: 

1. By providing individual guidance in the solution of problems. 

2. By encouraging pupils to develop self-confidence and the ability to work 
independently. 

3. By introducing a variety of probable solutions to problems. 

4. Encouraging students to look for possible answers in all types of source 
materials. 

5. Stimulating pupils to set up definite purposes for reading. 

Such a procedure should be found enlightening to the teacher in im- 
proving students’ comprehension. 

The weight of opinion in research appears to emphasize that evaluation 
in reading ability covering several content areas is more desirable than an 
appraisal designed to include only one area. Methods of measurement are 
needed to evaluate changes taking place in a variety of directions, among 
which the following are important :* 


1. A genuine and spontaneous interest in books independent of class re- 
quirements. 

2. Ability to read material for a variety of different purposes, such as to: 
Locate facts. 

Find the central thought. 

Select details that support the main idea. 
Understand directions. 

Answer specific questions. 

Make a summary. 

See the writer’s plan or organization. 
Locate proof. 

Interpret total meaning. 

3. Ability to read material in different fields—particularly literature, social 
science, and natural science. 

4. Ability to read material presented in forms different from continuous 
discourse, such as tables, graphs, maps, and charts. 

5. Skill in finding appropriate material in libraries and books, including 
the use of the card catalog, the reference aids in books, the dictionary, 
magazine indexes, and encyclopedias. 

6. Adequate vocabulary, both general and technical. 


7. Ability to relate what is read to past experiences, to utilize it in con- 
structive activities, and to apply it to new situations, rather than merely 
to remember the words. 


1 Comprehension means the ability of a student to focus his attention on a central theme 
without being distracted, and to understand the author’s intent. 

2 Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
“The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report.” Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937, pp. 383-84. Quoted by permission of the Society. 
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8. Maximal rate of reading each type of material that is consistent with 
understanding. 


The Nature of an Adequate Program in Evaluation® 


The evaluation of growth in reading is essentially a process of making 
sound educational judgments concerning the achievement of students. An 
adequate program will include the following steps : 

1. Setting up objectives in the reading program appropriate to the students’ 
stage of development, and stating them in terms of student behavior. 

2. Choosing techniques or methods of appraisal which will provide valid 
and reliable data as to the achievement of these objectives. 

Using these techniques at frequent intervals to secure evidence about the 

progress of students. 

Interpreting these data and drawing conclusions as to the extent of the 

progress made by groups of students or individual students, or noting 

the nature of deficiencies still in evidence. 

Making inferences as to the various factors which are related to progress 

or deficiency. 

Reaching decisions concerning possible changes in future teaching or 

administration. 


Determining Reading Interests of Students 


Reading interests are defined at this point as being what the typical stu- 


dent would like to read and what he actually reads. As an illustrative ex- 
ample, John Smith may be interested in reading a particular text in the 
library, but may not possess the ability to read the material ; or, on the other 
hand, John Smith may have the ability to read a certain book, but may not 
be interested in the contents. In other words, ability and interest are not 
always synonymous. 

Check lists and varied types of questionnaires may provide a possible 
solution to the problem of determining the varied interests of students. A 
librarian may note, for example, what books in the library are actually read 
by the pupils. Some librarians keep a daily record of all pupils’ reading and 
teachers of English sometimes maintain such lists to discern pupil prefer- 
ences, In some cases, teachers plan a systematized observation period either 
in the homeroom or the library and supplement the observations with 
anecdotal records. Interviews are resorted to occasionally and aid the teacher 
immeasurably. However, both observation and interview are time consum- 
ing techniques. 

Strang,‘ for example, reports that she has found the following questions 
useful in surveying the reading interests of adolescent students : 

8 Forty-seventh Y earbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, “Part II, 
Reading in the High School and College.” Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, p. 252. Quoted by permission of the Society. 


* Strang, Ruth, “Reading Interests, 1946,” English Journal, 35: 477-82, (November 
1946). Quoted by permission of the author. 
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Suppose you were going to write a book or an article that persons of 
your age would want to read. What would be its title? 

Think of the books or articles you have read this year that you just could 
not stand. What was in them that made you dislike them so much? 
Think of the books or articles you have liked most this year. What was 
it in them that made you like them so much? 

Which book or article that you have read during the last year interested 
you most keenly? Give the author, title, publisher or magazine, and 
date (if you remember it). Then write as much as you can about it 
and why you liked it so much. 


From the responses to these questions it was possible to describe the 
reading interests of a group of students in terms of the titles currently read 
and to describe the nature and range of interest illustrated by them. It was 
possible also to discover characteristics of books that appealed to the students 
as well as the characteristics disliked. Moreover, the questions revealed 
what the group would like to read. 

The use of check lists in reading have generally been very profitable in 
obtaining information about varied books, magazines, and in some instances, 
to detect the theme or topic which students like to read.°"%"*” 

Strang’® constructed a check list consisting of seventy-five titles of mag- 
azine articles, each briefly annotated. The student is asked to read each title 
and the description following it and to indicate whether he would like to read 
the article if he had free time and nothing else to do. The test directions 
emphasize that it is desired to discover what the student really likes to read. 
He is asked not to choose titles that he thinks he ought to read or that he 
thinks the teacher would approve, but to judge each title just as he would if 
he were alone and had to decide whether to read the article. Items such as 
the following are included : 


“Health in South Africa’ 


How the dangers to health in African jungles were overcome by Ameri- 
can engineers. 


“Smashing the Atom” 


A story of research which reveals immense reserves of power, told by 
workers in a scientific laboratory. 


5 Wapes, Douglas and Tyler, Ralph W., What People Want to Read About. Chicago: 
American Library Association and University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

® Moreland, George B., Jr., “What Young People Want to Read About,” Library 
Quarterly, 10: 469-93 (October 1940), 

7 Thorndike, Robert M., Children’s Reading Interests. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 

8 Baker, E., Children’s Questions and Their Implications for Planning the Curriculum, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 

9 Fryer, R., The Measurement of Interests. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
1931. 

10 Strang, Ruth, Explorations in Reading Patterns, Appendix F, pp. 146-52. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Quoted by permission of the author. 
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“The Notebooks of Mark Twain” 


A glimpse into the workshop from which came some of America’s best 
stories. 


Such a check list reveals to the teacher what students want to read and 
may suggest interests which may or may not be provided for in a reading 
program. It may also suggest types of reading material which will stimulate 
interest in reading. 


Growth in Vocabulary 


To secure some idea of the growth in understanding of the literal mean- 
ing of words, teachers sometimes use objective tests. As an example, match- 
ing tests may be administered where terms that might be used in classwork 
are paired with definitions of the terms. 

The teacher should discuss with class members the results of any such 
test in an effort to see that pupils readily understand the vocabulary stressed. 
Such a test might also point out weaknesses of the group, in which case the 
teacher would refrain from making any major assignment in classwork 
involving such a vocabulary until meanings were clarified and understood 
by all pupils. 

Another example of appraising growth in vocabulary is the completion 
test whereby a pupil must fill in a certain blank space or spaces in a sentence 
in order to produce the correct meaning. 

Another scheme employed by teachers is the multiple-choice test which 
supplies alternative words to be used in completing a sentence. 


Competence in Comprehension and Interpretation 


Essay type tests are sometimes utilized by teachers to ascertain if a 
student possesses the ability to interpret what he reads. One of the limi- 
tations of the essay type test is that a pupil may write all around the topic, 
but not precisely on the theme suggested. In preparing such tests, teachers 
should be careful in wording questions so as to leave no doubt in the pupil’s 
mind as to what is required of him. 

The reading of poems may be used to evaluate several skills. To in- 
terpret a poem, a reader must not only comprehend the meaning conveyed, 
but also must see into the author’s purpose and understand the title. The 
following criteria might be used in discussion with students : 


What apparently was the purpose of the author in writing the poem? 
Is the poem (content) consistent with the title? Why? 

What was the specific spirit or idea of the poem? 

Are there seemingly any unrelated meanings in the poem ? 

What effect does reading this poem have on your beliefs or ideas ? 

Can the poem be interpreted literally or figuratively, or both? 


Such questions as mentioned may be answered in written form, or be- 
come a regular part of classroom discussion. Such criteria may enable the 
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teacher to observe whether or not pupils are interpreting the material read 
with any degree of skill and are comprehending the real purpose of the poem. 

Additional means of evaluating pupils’ interpretative skills may be 
found in Doorways to Poetry by Untermeyer™ which consists of various 
exercises which teachers might use in seeking suggestions as to how pupils 
evaluate poetry. Preferences of students may be denoted by Carroll's Test 
in Prose Appreciation’* while the Abbott-Trabue Exercises in Judging 
Poetry” are considered excellent devices. 

The Forty-seventh Yearbook, Part II of the National Society for the 
Study of Education cites"* a partial list of some of the factors that might be 
considered when judgments of achievement and growth in reading are made. 


The presence or absence of a unified educational policy in a school. 

The status of reading in such a policy. 

The amount of agreement and co-operation among teachers in all de- 
partments concerning common standards in reading. 

The degree to which responsibility for reading achievement is accepted 
and shared by various departments. 

The degree to which the administration and faculty attempt or are able 
to provide for the needs, differences, and unique potentialities of chil- 
dren, 

The degree to which test data and personal data are utilized in the plan- 
ning of instruction. 

The presence or absence of an adequate library to serve as a source of 
reading materials. 

The educational “climate” of the school as it is created by the administra- 
tion and faculty. 


The degree to which the “extra-curriculum” activities are part of an 
integrated educational plan rather than a series of distracting or com- 
peting activities. 


11 Untermeyer, Louis, Doorways to Poetry. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1938. 
. Carroll, Herbert, Carroll Prose Appreciation Tests. Educational Publishers, Inc., 
193 
18 Abbott, Allan and Trabue, M. R., Exercises in Judging Poetry. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
14 Op. cit., p. 275. Quoted by permission of the Society. 





Practice What You Teach 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT* 


For years now, secondary teachers have been deluged with suggestions 
as to how to help students read more efficiently. The tacit assumption un- 
derlying all teaching, of course, is that the teacher himself is proficient in 
the skill taught. Certainly no teacher would attempt to teach a student how 
to play the violin if he were unable to play the instrument himself. As pro- 
fessional people, we assume that we know how to read. The truth of the 
matter is, however, that many of us read slowly and inefficiently, particu- 
larly when we set as the criterion maximum use of our potential. 

This article sets forth a few suggestions for improving your reading 
efficiency. Any teacher who practices these suggestions can not help but 
note results. 

1. Read Widely and Regularly: Thorndike and other great psychol- 
ogists have assured us that repetition is one of the basic laws of learning. 
One cannot become a fine pianist without practicing the piano; nor a fine 
swimmer without swimming. By the same token, we must read widely and 
regularly if we wish to become versatile readers. Make it a point to select 
periodically a book or magazine dealing with a subject out of your area of 
specialty. Try reading a newspaper, the political complexion of which 
differs from your favorite daily. Let us remember that a sure sign of old 
age is the desire to avoid the new and unfamiliar. 

Many of us complain of having no time for leisure reading. The solu- 
tion of this problem lies first in developing the habit of carrying reading 
material with you at all times. You will find it very rewarding and com- 
forting to have a good book on hand when you encounter daily time con- 
sumers such as waiting for a bus, a dental appointment, a play to begin, a 
date, or a telephone call. Paper bound books are especially recommended for 
this purpose since they can be slipped so easily into a pocket or purse. 

It has been said that one always finds time for those things he feels are 
genuinely worth while. Make a determined effort to set aside a daily read- 
ing period of at least 15 minutes. Let this become as much a part of your 
diurnal existence as your noon meal. 

2. Read Questioningly: One of the principal secrets of reading more 
comprehensively and retentively is to formulate questions when reading. 
Too many of us read without looking for anything and end up finding it. 
If we can develop the habit of demanding of ourselves understanding of 
what is being read, better comprehension becomes automatic. In this con- 
nection, some readers find it helpful to close the book on their fingers 
periodically with a what-have-I-read question in mind, 

3. Compete with Yourself: Competition with one’s self is healthful 
competition since no one works up to full potential. Always strive to im- 


* Director, Reading Clinic, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
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prove your comprehension, vocabulary, and reading speed. Many of us, for 
example, read very easy material slowly with the conviction that we have 
always read that way and can do no better. The fact that we have read 
slowly for years does give rise to a kind of timidity about reading faster. If, 
however, we gradually demand more of ourselves in the way of reading 
speed for several weeks, all of us would note some improvement. Give your- 
self periodic speed tests of five minutes duration. Use easy, interesting ma- 
terials, and keep a record of your progress. Conscientious practice along 
these lines for just one month can result in a words per rhinute increase of 
10 to 50 percent. 


4. Don’t Make a Fetish of Speed: Since we live in a streamlined world 
we begin believing that everything should be read speedily. Let us remember 
that reading is first and foremost a meaningful process. As a consequence, 
your reading speed should vary according to the difficulty of the material 
and the purpose for which you are reading. For example, an article deal- 
ing with teaching may be read with alacrity because the nomenclature and 
concepts are familiar. But when reading Einstein’s theory of relativity the 
pace would be slower. There are occasions when you are primarily interested 
in getting a general impression of a work rather than understanding and 
retaining details. Under these circumstances, speedy. reading again would 
be in order. Very often the poor reader is habituated to just one rate of 
speed. A good reader automatically varies his speed to suit difficulty and 
purpose. 

Some things are written to be read slowly and contemplatingly. Poetry, 
for example, is best appreciated when read aloud—a practice which often 
is deprecated when prose is involved. Then, too, who would dare to soar 
through “The Lord’s Prayer” at breakneck speed. And imagine anyone 
reading Lincoln’s Gettysburg address at 600 words per minute. 


5. Keep an Eye on Your Vision: After increased maturity some of 
us become cognizant of increased effort and discomfort when reading. 
Visual specialists are prone to single out presbyopia ( far-sightedness due to 
an age factor) as very frequently responsible. With age, the part of the 
visual mechanism enabling us to keep reading material in proper focus— 
the crystalline lens—becomes less flexible. Gradually we catch ourselves 
holding the book at an increasingly greater distance, until, finally, when our 
arms fail to prove long enough, we admit defeat and visit an eye doctor. As 
teachers, we make heavy demands on our eyes. We should not wait until 
absolute necessity forces us to get glasses. There are cases where eyes have 
been irreparably damaged because of such delay. Visit your eye doctor 
periodically and safeguard this most precious sense. 

For the past five years the author has been working with teachers and 
prospective teachers who desire to refine their reading skills. Training and 
practice paralleling suggestions such as the foregoing resulted in gratifying 
improvement which proved that teachers, too, can improve their reading 
skills. 





Rebuttal to Rudolph: An Open Letter 
to Dr. Flesch 


By LAURENCE W. CARRILLO* 


Dr. Rudolph Flesch 

c/o Harper & Bros., Publishers 
49 East 32nd St. 

New York 16, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: 


Well, Dr. Flesch, you have caused quite a fuss. Here you are, an expert 
in readable writing and plain talk, and you have become, overnight, an expert 
in methods of teaching reading. And I’m afraid that the secret of it is in 
your readable writing, but not in your extensive knowledge of the subject. 
Perhaps this is bitterness on my part. The thing that bothers me the most 
is that many parents are going to believe you completely, try the exercises 
you give as the final answer on their children, and then find that they do not 
work. I would hate to be one of these children. 

Now, I am not saying that these exercises will not work on anyone— 
they will work in certain cases. This is true for any method. Human beings 
are not all the same—this seems pretty obvious to me. All I have to do is 
look around at other humans. I do not know any two that even look exactly 
the same. And if you go deeper, they differ more and more. So why should 
anyone think that any one method provides the “magic” whereby all can 
learn to read? You have put all of your eggs into the “phonics” basket. 


Irregularities 


Phonics is useful. No educator is going to disagree with that. It is one 
of the methods of word attack which helps children to become independent 
readers. But it has limitations too. Even you admit that 13 percent of our 
English language is irregular. This is the lowest estimate I have ever seen. 
It depends on how irregular the language gets before it is classified as ir- 
regular. For example, what in the world is regular about our vowels, a, ¢, 1, 
o, and «? We could use a completely different symbol (and at least one set 
of dictionaries does) for the a in about, the e in taken, the i in pencil, the o 


in lemon, and the u in circus. The sound of all of these vowels is the same in 
these words. 


Guessing 


You make quite a point of classifying the “look and say” method as a 
“guessing’’ method. I feel that phonics is only something that might make 
the guess more accurate. But unless attention is paid to the meaning, this 


* Reading Supervisor, Sonoma County Schools. This material first appeared as a Read- 
ing Bulletin to the teachers of the county. 
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guess can also be very wrong. Look at the word “read.” Which one is it? 
If I put it in a sentence, and say, “I read to find information,” you still do 
not know. But if I write: “The author read many other books on the 
sub ject—his policy was to read and read and read.” Then you know. This 
accuracy was not produced through phonics, but rather through what the 
educators call “context clues.” Meaning, you see, is very limited in a single 
word. Meaning comes from a complete sentence in the context of the para- 
graph where it is found. Meaning is built upon our experiences with words. 
Words are symbols standing for experiences. 


Word Calling vs Understanding 


You say, on page 23 of your book: . . . “I once surprised a native 
of Prague by reading aloud from a Czech newspaper. “Oh, you know 
Czech?” he asked. “No, I don’t understand a word of it,” I answered. “I 
can only read it.”” Now, please, Dr. Flesch, is this reasonable? In the first 
place, if you attempted to do this with English, you would come up with 
some very strange pronunciations, since the meaning controls the pronunci- 
ation of many words. Secondly, it does not seem to me that parents would 
want their children to read in this way—not understanding a thing they 
have said. And I donot believe that you would really enjoy reading this way 
very long, yourself. We do havea few children who do this in our schools— 
we call them “‘word callers.”’ It is a pretty sad method of “reading” —for the 
children, and the teachers, and their parents. Real reading is understanding. 
If understanding does not result, a person has not really read a passage. 
If the phonetic approach is overemphasized, “word-calling” can be the re- 
sult. I somehow get the impression that your definition of the reading proc- 
ess was not as careful and complete as it might have been. 


Remedial Reading in Europe 


You make quite a point of “the fact” that they have no remedial reading 
cases in Europe. I hope you examined your facts carefully. There is a 
recent article, in the May issue of the CTA Journal, entitled: “We Have 
Remedial Reading in Europe, Too,” written by Dr. Bjorn Karlson. Dr. 
Karlson was born and raised in Norway and taught elementary school there. 
He speaks from experience. He also quotes studies done in England and 
Sweden giving the percentage of reading disability cases as between 10 and 
15 percent, the same as in the United States. Denmark has recently sub- 
sidized a program for the training of remedial reading teachers. It would 
appear, as the CTA Journal puts it, that “ ‘Johnny’ seems to be an inter- 
national figure.”” This happens in spite of the emphasis on phonics instruc- 
tion in European schools. Isn't it just possible, in view of this information, 
that phonics does not provide the complete answer ? 


Reading for Meaning 


On page 60 of your book, you state “In every single research study ever 
made phonics was shown to be superior to the word method!!” But we 
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only need to go as far as page 64 in order to see how you arrived at this 
erroneous conclusion. Allow me to quote again “After two months they 
(students in a phonics program versus word-method students) were given 
three tests. Two of the tests (“silent reading” and “paragraph reading” ) 
were tests of guessing rather than reading and the word-method children 
scored slightly better. The third test, however, was a test of “word recog- 
nition.” In this test the score of the phonic group put them 4.6 months 
ahead of their “normal reading age...” The score was two to one in favor 
of the word-method, wasn’t it? Not only that, the first two tests were tests 
of reading in sentences and paragraphs—the way we usually find printed 
matter. The word-method children, then, understanding that they were 
reading for meaning, and having practiced this, received more meaning from 
the print. The phonics children, who paid attention to letters, could “call” 
more words, but lost the meaning. This is only logical, since almost all 
sounds have no meaning when isolated. Furthermore, the ability to call 
isolated words does not insure getting the meaning, since much meaning 
comes from context. English teachers continue to say “a sentence is a 
complete thought.” Very few single words are complete in their meaning, 
then. 

Forgive me if this sounds as though I am repeating myself. I feel that 
this point of meaning is terribly important, and you managed to write your 
whole book on the teaching of reading without mentioning it! 


Phonics and Basal Readers 


On page 12 your statement is “. . . every teacher in the land is shielded 
from any information about how to teach children anything about letters 
and sounds.”’ It may be that you said this in good faith. If so, I would like 
to point out the fact that every basal reader series has a teacher’s manual or 
guide book. If you will examine these guide books you might feel differ- 
ently. Phonetic teaching is spelled out in detail. Auditory readiness (listen- 
ing for sounds, distinguishing similarities and differences in sounds ) comes 
first, and begins in the readiness books, which you don’t seem to like. Grad- 
ually, all of the aspects of phonics are included, plus many other word attack 
skills which you do not even consider. For example, the beginning second 
grade reader in the Ginn and Company series ““We Are Neighbors,” Teach- 
er’s Edition, has a whole page in small type (p. 270) for just the index of 
word-analysis activities. This includes such things as the following: 
“Developing auditory and visual recognition of consonants 
Consonant blends (nk, br, cr, fr, bl, fl, sn, cl, st) 
Consonant digraphs (sh, ng, ch, th, ck, wh, kn) 
Double consonants (I, ss) 
Ending consonants (4d, t, k, m,n, p, x) 
Initial consonants (j,k, 1, v, y,z) 
Variant sounds (hard and soft) (g,c) 

Developing Auditory and Visual Recognition of Vowels 
Diagraphs (ee, ai, ay, 0a, ea, 00) 
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Long Vowels (a, i, 0) 
Making charts 
Principles governing vowel sounds 
Short vowels (a, é, i, 0, u) 
Developing Recognition of Phonetic Elements in Words 
Analogous words (led, fed ; pie, tie) 
Phonograms (ive, en, ed, ick, an, ought, and, ill, ang, all; plus 34 
others ) 
Rhyming endings 
Developing Recognition of Structural Changes in Words 
Compound words 
Plural Forms (s, es) 
Suffix (er) 
Variant forms of verbs (ed, ing) 
Methods of Using Word Analysis 
Applying phonetic attack tonew words ina story 
Blending 


Recognizing differences made by initial and final consonants 
Recognizing familiar phonetic elements 
Using analogy 
Using context clues to check analysis 
Using structural analysis” 


Each one of these entries is followed by many page references in the teach- 
er’s guide, giving specific methods for the teaching of the skill. In this way 
the skill is taught in its proper place as the child’s reading develops. And 
this is only the first half of the second grade program in one set of basal 
readers. Check up on the others—phonics is included in them, too, But you 
need to look at the teacher’s guide in most of them. There are a few, such 
as Houghton-Mifflin’s series, which have the phonetic and structural ex- 
ercises throughout the basal readers, too. But whether the teacher writes 
it on the board, constructs it out of paper, says it orally, makes a chart, has 
the children do it on a prepared sheet or workbook or in a game, or whether 
it is “built in” the book, it is there. Phonics is not skipped in the modern 
readers. Phonics is brought in where it is meaningful, and it is presented in 
a vital, sensible way. The old way of giving phonetic knowledge through 
meaningless drill was a real example of something being “mechanically, 
brutally hammered into the child’s brain.” This, of course, is what you 
accuse the word-method of doing. Is the pot calling the kettle black ? 


The six-year-old and sounds 


There is a sentence or two on page 74 which causes me to marvel. “The 
truth is, of course, that any normal six-year-old child loves to learn letters 
and sounds. He is fascinated by them.” It has been my sad experience that 
the average six-year-old is not nearly as fascinated by noises that have no 
meaning as by noises that do have meaning. In other words—words! How 


‘ 
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many first grade classes have you found where there is a real love for sounds 
and letters in the case of every child in the class? I am sorry to say that I 
haven't found one complete class to fit this description as yet. There are 
always a few individuals, yes. But not everyone in the group. 


Mentally Retarded 


Please consider these two statements together, though I found them on 
pages 20 and 106 in the book. 

*. . , phonic methods are the only thing that work with retarded (men- 

tally) children. . .” 

And then a comment from Mr. Wingo about classes using Hay and 

Wingo Reading With Phonics . . . “no ‘non-readers’ except for chil- 

dren that were clearly feeble-minded.” 
To put these two together—phonics is the only thing that works but doesn’t 
work with the mentally retarded (?) It is difficult for me to tell which to 
believe, though I admit I lean toward Mr. Wingo’s findings from his experi- 
ence. It seems logical to me that a person who is short in mental equipment 
would have difficulty in doing an abstract mental task like reading, no matter 
how he was taught. 


Reading Speed and E ficiency 


On page 42 you make a very interesting comment: “Anyone who has 
started with phonics in first grade goes through life reading every single 
word he reads letter by letter.” This is largely true (unless this person 
teaches himself to read by sight). This, of course, is one of the reasons 
many adults are taking reading improvement courses—primarily, to in- 
crease their speed. We have to read more and more these days. But we do 
not have time to take apart, letter by letter, every single word. If we do this, 
we are likely to lose in comprehension as well as speed. The ideas do not flow 
as well; they become disconnected and we forget the meanings. So many 
adults, hampered by their phonics, take courses so they can relieve them- 
selves of this unnecessary attention to insignificant details. 

Actually, if your idea catches on completely, Dr. Flesch, I have my 
career all planned. I teach a few of these adult reading improvement courses 
now—I’ll just switch over to that angle full time. I would have plenty of 
customers. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps I have been too critical. But at least I seem to agree with all 
of the people who have spent their lives investigating the teaching of read- 
ing. I fear that there are definite limitations to the “pure phonics” method. 
Unless parents know this, children, parents, and educators are all in for 
trouble. I have tried to present, in simple language, a few of the little diffi- 
culties with your “panacea” that I noticed. You may have much on your 
side, too. Almost everyone does. 

I only hope that parents will really examine this thing carefully. I hope 
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they will observe in the classroom. And I hope they will not expect miracles. 
Today we are teaching more American children in a democratic American 
way than ever before. We are doing this with a shortage of rooms and 
teachers, and often with a rather limited budget. In spite of this, we are 
doing a better job of teaching reading (and many other things) than ever 
before. 


Sincerely yours, 


LAWRENCE W. CArRILLo 
Supervisor of Reading 
Sonoma County Schools 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ANNOUNCES NEW POSITION 


The civil service examination for the position of Curriculum Laboratory Consultant in 
the Division of Instruction has been scheduled for November 19, 1955. This is a newly estab- 
lished position which will involve the supervision of the Department’s Curriculum Labora- 
tory and the provision of consultant services to curriculum development committees making 
use of the laboratory facilities. The person selected will be expected to be familiar with 
sources of curriculum materials and with procedures for developing courses of study, teach- 
ers’ guides, resource units and other items of a similar nature. The salary for the position 
begins at $613 monthly for twelve months and increases in five annual steps to $745 monthly. 
Persons interested in further information concerning the requirements for the position or 
the scheduling of the examination should address inquiries to the California State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 


REORGANIZATION IN U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, today announced the appointment of J. Dan Hull as Director of the Instruction, 
Organization, and Services Branch, and John R. Ludington as Chief of The Secondary 
Schools Section on the staff of the Office of Education. 

Both Dr. Hull and Dr. Ludington have worked in the Office of Education for several 
years; Dr. Hull since 1947, and Dr. Ludington since 1948. Dr. Hull has been Chief, In- 
structional Problems, Assistant Director of Elementary and Secondary Schools Division, 
and Chief of the Secondary Schools Section. Dr. Ludington has served as a Specialist in 
Secondary Education and as Chief of Civil Defense Education for the Office of Education, 
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A Reading Improvement Program 
for Adults 


By ROBERT M. GRIFFIN,* AND KENNETH S. IMEL* 


Since 1949, the Department of Adult Education, San Diego City 
Schools, has been giving instruction in the speed and comprehension of 
reading for adults. Individual and class scores have been studied and have 
contributed to decisions in equipping our present Reading Improvement 
Center and in developing our present course of study. 

The 1950 census shows that adults twenty-five years of age and over 
in the United States on the average have completed the ninth grade. Sub- 
sequent studies have shown that the average adult reads at a speed of from 
200 to 250 words per minute, with a comprehension of about 50 percent, 
between seventh and eighth grade level. Using the scoring technique de- 
veloped in the San Diego adult classes, this would give the average Ameri- 
can adult a reading score of between 100 and 125. It is obvious that the 
demands of everyday life require more rapid and effective reading. 

In recent years, much attention has been given to the matter of speed 
in reading. Asa matter of fact, many of the earliest courses in this field were 
called Speed Reading. Some criticism was directed to the program because 
little attention was given to comprehension and to a comprehension score. 
We have developed a combination of speed and comprehension which we 
designate as the reading score. The score is composed of the words read 
per minute (reading rate) multiplied by the percentage of comprehension. 
Example: If an individual read at a rate of 300 words per minute and had 
a comprehension percentage of 80, the reading score would be 240. This 
combination score enables us to give a more complete picture of the in- 
dividual’s reading ability. 

All students registering for Reading Improvement in the San Diego 
adult program are required to take a diagnostic test prior to the beginning 
of instruction. 

The Diagnostic Reading Test Survey Section, Form A, published by 
Science Research Associates, is our basic measurement in diagnostic reading 
speed, vocabulary facility, and comprehension. 

Extreme disability indicated during the testing period is followed up 
by a personal interview, utilizing the opthalmograph to view the eyes in 
the process of reading. 

Each student is assigned to class on the basis of the test scores unless 
there is a conflict with his employment schedule. 

The greatest growth comes in the first 16 hours of instruction. Addi- 
tional teaching time is needed for the establishment of the new patterns of 


* Robert M. Griffin is Instructor, and Kenneth S. Imel is Director, Department of Adult 
Education, San Diego City Schools. 
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reading. This makes it possible to conform to a semester pattern by using 
the mid-point of each semester as a starting point for a new course. Eight 
weeks (32 hours of instruction) seems to produce a better response to the 
instruction. The class sessions are two hours in length and are held twice 
per week. 

As a result of experience in several different length courses, [6 weeks 
(30 hours instruction ) ; 8 weeks (24 hours instruction ) ; 8 weeks (32 hours 
instruction ) ; 1 semester one meeting per week (34 hours instruction ) ; 10 
weeks (40 hours instruction) ; 12 weeks (48 hours instruction) ; or 1 se- 
mester two meetings per week (68 hours instruction] the 8 weeks (32 hours 
instruction ) course seems to be the most desirable from all standpoints. 

Equipment and materials are used to increase reading speed and compre- 
hension. The amount of time spent with each instructional aid depends 
upon the needs of individuals within the group. Equipment is used in total 
class instruction except for the opthalmograph and the reading accelerator. 
Opthalmograph 
Tachistoscope and 200 tachistoslides 
16 mm projector and Iowa reading films with test materials 
Reading accelerator 
Radiant wall screen 
6. Individual and group timing devices 


a> Me 


Materials for classroom use are supplied by the Hoover Evening High 
School Student Body and each student pays a $5.00 materials fee to cover 
the cost of: 


1. Howto Become a Better Reader, by Witty 

2. SRA Reading Book Three, by Simpson 

3. Improve Reading Ability, by Stroud and Ammons 

4. Supplementary Reading Materials, University of lowa 

5. Efficient Reading, by Brown 

6. Mimeographed tests, articles, and other materials essential to serve ade- 
quately all levels of reading ability. 


The normal growth in reading ability of an individual class follows a 
general pattern. All students make a significant gain during the first 16 
hours of instruction, The average score of each class at the beginning of 
instruction is charted as well as the growth for the first 16 hours of instruc- 
tion and at the end. A graphic presentation of the growth of each class is 
made and is available at the end of instruction. In the fall semester of 1954, 
the average reading score before instruction of forty adult students was 
228 (speed X percent of comprehension). After instruction the average 
score was 495, a gain of 117 percent. 

Obviously there is a great difference in the rate of growth between stu- 
dents. The following examples have been selected from separate classes 
for purposes of illustration : 
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Example 1, —An adult employed in a responsible position had an initial 
reading score of 334. At the end of the first 16 hours of instruction he had 
reached a reading score of 782. This student had reached a reading speed 
of 1300 with a reading score of 910 on fairly easy material, after 32 hours 
of instruction. On another type of material at approximately the same date, 
he read at the rate of 1557 words per minute with a reading score of 912. 

In conference with this student the recommendation has been made that 
he stabilize his reading rate between 800 and 850 words per minute with 
a comprehension of 75 to 85 percent. 


Example 2.—A homemaker attending a daytime class with an initial 
reading score of 155 had a score at the end of 16 hours of instruction of 
502. This student found it necessary to withdraw at the end of six weeks 
and had reached a maximum speed of 638 words per minute on standard 
material with 85 percent comprehension or an effective reading score of 541. 


Example 3.—A man entering with the score of 440 reached a score of 
1175 at the end of four weeks instruction. This student dropped from the 
class after six weeks of instruction having made previous arrangements due 
to the demands of his job. 


A reading improvement program will always attract some individuals 
who are emotionally disturbed and in need of psychological therapy prior 
to reading improvement instruction. These individuals do not respond as 
rapidly due to this emotional handicap. Fortunately, we have kept the per- 
centage of this type of person exceedingly low. For example, we had one 
person in class who did not make any significant gain during the first 16 
hours of instruction. This individual is a mature professional man with an 
initial score of 325. He is extremely rigid and exhibits evidences of un- 
certainty when this normal habit pattern is challenged. He literally froze 
during the first part of the course and made little or no progress. Other 
persons with more severe emotional handicaps may not overcome their 
problems sufficiently to improve their reading within the 8-week period. 
Persons of the latter type are generally advised not to take the class. 

It is most important that the reading improvement program continue 
to point toward the individual who needs to improve both speed and com- 
prehension. It is not a remedial program. In San Diego, a “Basic Reading” 
course is established for those adults who need remedial training. 

Additional information on reading improvement may be found in the 
following articles : 


1. Adams, Mrs. J. E., “The Teaching of Reading in the Senior High 
School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, December 1954, pp. 28-35. 

2. McDowell, K. K., “The Teaching of Reading in the Junior High 
School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, December 1954, pp. 36-39. 

3. Witty, Paul, “Developing Better Reading Skills and Habits in High 
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School Pupils,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, December 1954, pp. 40-47. 

“Did You Stop Reading in the Third Grade?,” Colliers, October 29, 
1954. 

“Don’t Read This Without a Stop Watch,” Look, October 18, 1954. 
“How Effective Is Your Reading Training?,” Office Executive, Octo- 
ber 1954. 

“Looking Around,” Harvard Business Review, June 1953. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The thirty-fifth annual observance of American Education Week has been announced 
for November 6-12, 1955. The central theme to be emphasized this year is “Schools—Your 
Investment in America.” 

A 64-page manual and other planning aids may be secured from headquarters of Ameri- 
can Education Week, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. School administrators are advised to form corumittees as early as possible 
to plan local observance of this week. 


NEW SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE APPOINTED 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby resigned and was 
replaced by former Undersecretary of the Treasury Marion B. Folsom. Educational organi- 
zations adopted a “wait-and-see” attitude on his appointment. Unofficially, it was pointed 
out that he signed the report of the Commission on Inter-governmental Relations, of which 
he was a member. This, purportedly, would place him in the camp opposing full federal 
participation in education. 








For Those Who Would Read 


By GRANT W. JENSEN,* AND WILSON M. STONE+ 


The attention of the nation which has been focused on the area of read- 
ing for several years was recently sharpened by the publication of the book, 
“Why Johnnie Can’t Read” by Rudolf Flesch. Amidst this turmoil many 
schools have sought answers to the problems of reading by instituting re- 
search activities. The reports of their findings are serving as beacon lights 
to guide secondary schools in developing more effective instruction. 

One of the most critical problems is the recruitment of qualified per- 
sonnel. After three years of intensive search Shafter High School em- 
ployed a full time director of the reading program. This report is based 
on his findings for the school year 1953-54. 

Early decisions were made that the program was to operate in three 
areas—remedial reading, developmental reading, and professional assist- 
ance to other members of the faculty. Meetings were held in which the 
program was introduced to small groups of the staff and finally to the entire 
faculty. Certain faculty members were consulted on appropriate phases of 
the program. At this point the program was explained to the students and 
to the parents through the regular classroom teachers and through written 
communications. 


Developmental Program 


Half of the time of the specialist was spent in the developmental pro- 
gram. Assistance was provided for average and superior students by giving 
them classroom instruction in reading for one hour per day, five days each 
week, for a period of six to eight weeks. This part of the program was aimed 
to assist students who planned to continue their education beyond high 
school and who possessed potentialities for greater contributions to the 
community. At the end of the first year (June 1954) a total of ninety-three 
students had been registered in this course. 

The program for the developmental classes was based on individual 
needs as revealed by testing. Basic skills of word attack, vocabulary ex- 
pansion, comprehension, locating information and phrase reading were 
reviewed, Since these pupils had developed some measure of skill in the 
basic fundamentals, the major emphasis in these classes was placed on the 
following types of reading: interpretive, critical, skimming, study-type, 
and recreational. 

An average gain in reading ability of 21.5 percentile points, as reflected 
by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, was made by these pupils. One junior 
and two freshmen reached a reading speed of 1,200 words per minute with 
no loss in comprehension by the end of the course. The median score for 


* Principal, Shafter High School, Shafter, California. 
+ Teacher and Director of Reading, Shafter High School, Shafter, California. 
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the total group reveals a gain of from one to one and one-half school years. 
This was statistical evidence of what can be done in a brief period of time. 
A follow-up study on retention of these gains, planned for the following 
school year, (1954-55), is not yet available. 


Remedial Program 


One-fourth of the time of the reading specialist was devoted to the 
remedial program. Students in this category were separated from the “slow 
learners” by examining all available test data, permanent record informa- 
tion, and personal records, and by consultation with a minimum of three 
teachers who knew the students. It must be recognized that the slow learner 
is not a remedial student and much time has been wasted in attempts to im- 
prove the abilities of such students through the use of remedial instruction. 

A total of forty-eight students were given instruction in this program 
during the year ; they were distributed as follows: 


Female Total 
2 2 
2 7 
12 33 
2 6 


Totals 18 48 


Class procedure was based on individual needs determined by a testing 


program embracing mental ability (Otis test), vision and hearing tests, 
reading achievement (Gates reading survey), Gray’s Oral reading para- 
graphs, examination of school files, an inventory of pupils’ interests, and 
a self-exploratory analysis of reading abilities. Throughout the course each 
pupils was kept informed of his progress by a series of self-administered 
tests. A re-testing program was completed at the end of the course. 

In general the basic fundamentals of reading taught in the reading lab- 
oratory are categorized as follows: word perception and enrichment; in- 
creasing reading rate ; increasing comprehension ; becoming a mature reader. 
The following table reflects the gain made by these students. 


TABLE I 
GAIN IN GRADE LEVEL REFLECTED By GATES READING SURVEY 
LQ. Gain 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.2 2.42.62.8 Totals 


80-90 ... 3 2 - - - l 
90-99 ... 4 6 - - | 
100-109... 3 - 1 - - 
110-119... - - - - 1 ] 


Totals... 10 8 eee 3 


During the first semester students were in the class but seven weeks. 
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In the spring, students were in the classes for the entire semester, yet the 
average gain was nearly a full grade level. 

A follow-up study this year will seek to determine the effect of this 
reading improvement on the intelligence test scores of the same students. 


Assistance to Faculty 


The third area of the reading program concerned professional assistance 
to the faculty, for the eventual plan is to develop a school-wide reading pro- 
gram. Since the reading specialist was new to the staff (he joined the staff 
in late October 1953), progress was made with due caution. Group meet- 
ings, faculty meetings, and informal sessions were utilized to discuss as- 
pects of the reading program. Some classes of every teacher were visited 
by the program director. 

While this part of the program was planned it did not proceed as rapidly 
as the pupil phase. The following steps were taken: good working arrange- 
ments were established with guidance and test personnel ; co-operation of 
the school nurse was excellent; discussion of reading problems was held 
with various teachers on a co-operative basis ; on request of the English and 
social studies teachers, explanation was made to pupils of the values of high 
reading ability and how it could be obtained by all pupils; description and 
discussion of the Shafter High School reading program was presented be- 
fore various service and professional groups in this and other communities ; 
a program was built around reading for presentation at one of the P.T.A. 
meetings. 

Next steps call for classroom teachers, who volunteer, to work in the 
field of reading with their students, to receive the assistance of the reading 
director. A final step will be the enlistment of all teachers to attack problems 
on all fronts. 

As a result of the two-year program (a report on findings for the school 
year 1954-55 will soon be available) the superintendent of the Kern County 
Union High School District accepted the recommendations of a special 
committee that will have beneficial effects in all schools of the district. 

The position of District director of reading was established and Dr. 
Stone was selected. The District program will encompass at least the follow- 
ing: inservice education meetings with teachers ; creating an awareness of 
the reading problems with the faculty in each school; working with the 
administration in developing functional programs in each school ; working 
with a central committee in each school whose function will be to extend 
the reading program; visiting selected classrooms and working with the 
teachers in the classrooms ; preparation of bibliographies of materials that 
are to be for (1) professional use (2) student use. The committee also 
urged that each school employ a person who would devote his full time to 
reading. On the basis of evidence already partly in, it may be safely con- 
cluded that this program will benefit many students. Our next task is to 
convince parents that children must read in order to learn to be good readers 
and thus fight the challenge of television. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the follow- 
ing books and pamphlets : 


Bent, Rudyard K., and Kronberg, Henry H. Principles of Secondary Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. xiii + 542 pp. $5.50. 

Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Materials for Economic Education—Joint Council 
on Economic Education. New York, 1955—36 pp. 50 cents. 

Butts, R. Freeman. A Cultural History of Western Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955. xii + 645 pp. $6.50. 

Cocking, Walter D. As I See It. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 126 pp. $2.50. 

Franzen, Carl G., Foundations of Secondary Education, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1955. xiv + 492 pp. $4.50. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, 15th Annual Edition, 1955. x +- 591 pp. $6.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms—Seventh Annual Edition, 1955. Randolph, Wisc. Edu- 
cators Progress Service. vi + 185 pp. $5.00. 

Ellison, Eugenia A. Teacher, Teacher, Don’t Whip Me. Boston 20: Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1955. 189 pp. $2.75. 

Gager, William A., Lyle, Lilla C., Shuster, Carl N., and Kokomoor, Franklin, Functional 
Mathematics, Book 3, New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. iii + 481 pp. 
Garrison, Karl C., and Gray, J. Stanley. Educational Psychology. New York 1: Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. xix + 505 pp. $5.00. 

Gruber, Frederick C., and Beatty, Thomas Bayard. Secondary School Activities. New 
York 36, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. ix + 307 pp. $4.50. 

Forests of California. Prepared by State of California, Department of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento, 1955. ix + 147 pp. 60 cents. 

Hammock, Robert C., and Owings, Ralph S. Supervising Instruction in Secondary Schools. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. xv + 316 pp. $4.75. 

Herrick, Virgil E., and Jacobs, Leland B. Children and The Language Arts. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. xiv + 524 pp. $5.50. 

Holt, Sol and McCracken, H. L., Economics and You. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1954. v + 550 pp. 

Improving Intergroup Relations—The Expanding Role of the Secondary School. 1954 
Summary Report of the Principals’ Workshop. New Orleans: Dillard University. 
47 pp. 

Ivins, Wilson H. Student Marriages in New Mexico Secondary Schools, 1952-53. The 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque: 1954. 84 pp. $1.00. 

Kempfer, Homer. Adult Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. ix + 433 
pp. $5.50. 

Lane, Howard, and Beauchamp, Mary. Human Relations in Teaching, New York 1: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. ix + 346 pp. $3.96. 

Leary, Arthur F., and Shuster, Carl N. Plane Geometry, New York; Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1955. v + 510 pp. 

Lewis, Dora S.; Bowers, Mabel G.; and Kettunen, Marietta. Clothing Construction and 
Wardrobe Planning. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. x + 534. $4.00. 

Malm, Marguerite and Jamison, Olis G. Adolescence. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1952. v + 511 pp. $5.50. 

McDonald, Blanche and Nelson, Leslie. Successful Classroom Control. Wm. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 157 pp. $3.00. 

Miller, M. J. English in the Catholic Secondary School. Washington, D.C. The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1955. vii + 240 pp. $2.50. 

Noar, Gertrude. The Junior High School Today and Tomorrow. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y. 
ix + 373 pp. $4.75. 

Paquin, Laurence G., and Irish, Marian D., The People Govern. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1955. v + 598 pp. 

Passow, A. Harry; Goldberg, Miriam; Tannenbaum, Abraham J.; and French, Wil). 
Planning for Talented Youth. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. ix + 84 pp. $1.00. 

Pierce, Truman M.; Merrill, Jr., Edward C.; Wilson, Craig; and Kimbrough, Ralph B. 
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Community Leadership for Public Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
vii + 312 pp. $4.50. 

Pollock, Thomas C.; Sheridan, Marion C.; Ledbetter, Frances; and Doll, Ronald C. The 
Art of Communicating. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. xii + 449 pp. $3.12. 

Pollock, Thomas C.; Sheridan, Marion C.; Williams, Dorothy ; and Anker, Lieber B. 
Essentials of Modern English. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. xiv + 445 pp. 
$3.12. 

Pollock, Thomas C.; Sheridan, Marion C.; Roody, Sarah L.; Williams, Dorothy; and 
Adams, Harlen M. Language Arts and Skills. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
xiv + 448 pp. $3.12. 

Pollock, Thomas C.; Sheridan, Marion C.; Williams, Dorothy; and Weiffenbach, Rose E. 
Our English Language. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. xiv + 450 pp. $2.92. 

Preston, Ralph C. Teaching World Understanding. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955: 
x + 207 pp. $3.95. 

Roney, Don H. The California Citizen. New York: Elsevier Press, Inc., 1955. xxviii + 
416 pp. $4.95. 

Rugg, Harold, and Withers, William. Social Foundations of Education. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. x + 771 pp. $5.40. 

Santa, Beauel M. and Hardy, Lois Lynn. How to Use the Library. Pacific Books, Palo 
Alto, California, 1955. p. 3-79. Cloth $1.85; paper 85 cents. 

School Information Sources for Educational and Vocational Counselors. Compiled and 
published by Russell J. Fornwalt, Big Brother Movement. New York. 6 pp. 15 cents. 

Schwartz, Paul, Editor and Publisher. Folk Dance Guide. Box 342, Cooper Station, New 
York 3, 1955: 1-20 pp. 50 cents. 

Smith, Dora V. Communication, the Miracle of Shared Living. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1955. x + 105 pp. $2.50. 

Smith, Rolland R., and Lankford, Jr., Francis G. Algebra Two. Yonkers: World Book 
Company, 1955, vi + 506 pp. $3.00. 

Spindt, Lester J., and Spindt, Herman A. California Government for High Schools. Ber- 
keley : Western Publishers, Inc., 1955. 126 pp. $1.20. 

Strang, Ruth; McCullough, Constance M.; and Traxler, Arthur E. Problems in the Im- 
provement of Reading, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 
xiii + 426 pp. $5.00. 

Taba, Hilda. With Perspective on Human Relations. Washington, 6, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1955. xiii + 155 pp. $1.75. 

Tate, Merle W. Statistics in Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
x + 597 pp. $6.00. 

Teachers Guide to Community Resources in Economic Ed. Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, New York, 1955. 65 pp. $1.00. 

Toops, Myrtle. Working in the Core Program in Burris Laboratory School. Muncie: 
Ball State Teachers College, 1955. vii + 60 pp. $1.00. 

Waage, Thomas O., and Johns, Eunice. A Teachers Guide to Money, Banking and Credit. 
New York, Joint Council on Economic Education publication, 1955. 99 pp. $1.00. 
What's the Next Move in Homemaking Education? California State Department of Edu- 

cation, Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, California. April 1955. 

The Work of the Curriculum Coordinator in Selected New Jersey Schools. Prepared by 
the Seminar in Supervision and Curriculum Improvement. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1955. ix + 50 pp. $1.00. 

Yoakam, Gerald A. Basal Reading Instruction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. 
xii + 357 pp. $4.50. 
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